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CHAPTER XVIII. MR. WALGRAVE IS TRANSLATED, 


LL through the long dead hours of the night, and after the 
cheerless winter morning had crept in through the close- 
drawn venetians, Hubert Walgrave sat alone in the dainty little 
drawing-room, littered with the things he had bought for Grace 
Redmayne, gay with hothouse flowers that languished in the close 
atmosphere, fairy roses and waxen camellias which her hands were 
to have tended. 

She lay upstairs, in the pretty white-draperied bedchamber that 
was to have been her own—lay with her hands folded on her breast, 
more lovely than he could have supposed it possible for death to be. 
The two servant-maids, and a weird old woman who came he knew 
not whence, had summoned him to see her, when their dismal office 
had been done; and he had stood alone by the white bed, looking 
down at her, tearless—with a countenance that seemed more rigid 
than her own. 

He stayed there for a long time—knelt down and tried to fashion 
a prayer, but could not; he had not command enough over himself 
to shape thoughts or words into any given form. There was a con- 
fusion in his mind which in all his life had never before oppressed 
him. Once he bent over the cold hands, and covered them with 
passionate kisses. 

‘My angel, my dove, come back to me!’ he cried; ‘I will not 
believe that you are dead.’ 

But that awful coldness, that utter stillness, gave him an agony 
that was more than he could endure. He turned away, and went 
back to the room below, where he sat alone till morning, with 
searcely a change of posture, thinking of what he had done. 
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To say that if he could have brought her back to life he would 
have married her, would have flung every hope of worldly advance- 
ment, every consideration for the prejudices of mankind to the winds, 
is to say very little. Looking back now at his conduct, in the light 
of this calamity, he wondered how he could ever have counted the 
cost of any sacrifice that he might be called on to make for Grace 
Redmayne. 

‘I loved her with all my heart and soul,’ he said to himself, 
“as I never loved before, as I never can hope to love again. What 
more had I to consider? The loss of a fortune—a wife’s fortune ? 
What ! am I such a sordid wretch as to hold that worth the cost of a 
wrong done to her? But, O God, how could I think that I should 
kill her? I meant to be so true and loyal to her. I meant to make 
her life so bright.’ 

He looked round at the scattered silken stuffs, lying in a heap 
on the floor as he had kicked them aside when Grace fell—the flowers 
and glove-boxes, and fans and scent-bottles; looked at them with a 
bitter laugh. 

‘I have been taught that women only care for these things,’ he 
said to himself; ‘and yet a few heartless words of mine killed her.’ 

He thought of all his plans, which had seemed to him so reason- 
able, so generous even, in regard to Grace: this dainty suburban 
home, an orderly little establishment—no stint of anything that 
makes life pleasant—a carriage perhaps, for his darling. His profes- 
sional income was increasing daily, he saw himself on the high road 
to distinction, and could afford to regulate his life upon a liberal scale. 

And for his marriage with Augusta Vallory? That was not to 
be given up—only deferred for an indefinite period; and when it 
did take place, it would be like some royal marriages on record, a 
ceremonial political alliance, which would leave his heart free for 
Grace. - 

But she was gone, and he felt himself something worse than a 
murderer. 


There was an inquest next day, an unspeakable horror to Hubert 
Walgrave ; but he had grown strangely calm by this time, and re- 
gulated his conduct with extreme prudence. 

He had taken the house and engaged the servants under the 
name of Walsh. Before the coroner he stated that the young lady 
who had died yesterday was his sister Grace Walsh. The house- 
maid had heard him call her Grace while they were both trying to 
restore her, so amy concealment of the Christian name would have 
been impossible. He had been down into the country to fetch her 
from a boarding-school, whence she was coming to keep house for 
him. She was his only sister, aged nineteen. 

The case was a very simple one. There had been a post- 
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mortem examination, and the cause of death was sufficiently ob- 
vious. 

‘There was organic disease,’ the doctor said, and then went on 
to give his technical explanation of the case. ‘It was the excite- 
ment of coming home to her brother, no doubt, that precipitated 
matters. But she could hardly have lived many years—a sudden 
shock might at any time have killed her.’ 

‘There could have been no sudden shock in this case though,’ 
remarked the coroner; ‘there could be nothing of a sudden or 
startling character in a prearranged meeting between brother and 
sister !’ 

‘ Probably not,’ replied the medical man; ‘ but extreme excite- 
ment, a feverish expectation of some event long hoped for, emanci- 
pation from school-life, and so on, might have the same fatal effect. 
The nature was evidently extremely sensitive. There are physio- 
logical signs of that.’ 

‘ Was your sister much excited yesterday, Mr. Walsh ?’ asked 
the coroner. 

‘Yes ; she was considerably excited—she had a peculiarly sen- 
sitive nature.’ 

The housemaid was examined, and confirmed her master’s story. 
They had both supposed the young lady had only fainted. Mr. 
Walsh said she was subject to fainting-fits. 

The coroner was quite satisfied; everything was done with ex- 
treme consideration for the feelings of Mr. Walsh, who was evidently 
a gentleman. Verdict: ‘ Heart-disease, or fatal syncope.’ 

In less than a week from the day of her flight, Grace Redmayne 
was laid quietly to rest in the churchyard of Hetheridge, Herts—a 
village as picturesque and sequestered as any rural nook in the green 
heart of the midland shires. 

Mr. Walgrave had a horror of cemeteries, and the manner in 
which the solemn business of interment is performed in those metro- 
polises of the dead. He chose the most rustic spot that he could 
find within a reasonable distance of Highgate, the spot that seemed 
to him most in consonance with the character of his beloved dead. 

And so ended his love-story. Afar off there hung a dark im- 
pending cloud—trouble which might arise for him in the future out 
of this tragedy. But he told himself that, if fortune favoured him, 
he might escape all that. The one great fact was his loss, and that 
seemed to him very heavy. 


The business of life had to go on nevertheless, the great Car- 
dimum case came on, and Hubert Walgrave reaped the reward of a 
good deal of solid labour, spoke magnificently, and made a consider- 
able advance in his professional career by the time the trial was over. 
In the beginning of December the Acropolis-square house emerged 
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from its state of hibernation, and began to give dinners—dinners to 
which Mr. Walgrave was in duty bound to go. 

When he called upon Miss Vallory after one of these banquets, 
she expressed surprise at seeing a band on his hat. 

‘I did not know you were in mourning,’ she said. ‘ You did 
not tell me that you had lost any one.’ 

‘It was hardly worth while to trouble you about it since the 
person was a stranger to you, and not a near relation of mine.’ 

‘Not a near relation! but your hatband is as deep as a widower’s 
—as deep as that of a widower who means to marry again almost 
immediately, for they always wear the deepest.’ 

‘Is it?’ asked Mr. Walgrave, with a faint smile; ‘I told the 
hatter to put on a band. I gave no directions as to width.’ 

‘ But tell me all about your relation, Hubert. You must know 
that I am interested in everything that concerns you. Was it an 
uncle, or an aunt ?’ 

‘ Neither ; only a distant cousin.’ 

‘ But really now, Hubert, that hatband is absurd for a distant 
cousin. You positively must have it altered.’ 

‘I will take it off altogether, if you like, my dear. After all, 
these “ customary suits of solemn black” are only ‘‘ the trappings and 
the suits of woe.”” But Ihave a feeling that there is a kind of dis- 
respect in not wearing mourning for a person you have esteemed. 

‘ Pray don’t suppose that I disapprove of mourning. I consider 
any neglect of those things the worst possible taste. But a distant 
cousin, hardly a relation at all—the mourning should be appro- 
priate. Did your cousin die in London ?’ 

‘No; in the country.’ He saw that Miss Vallory was going to 
ask him where, and anticipated her. ‘In Shropshire.’ 

He said this at a venture, having a vague idea that no one knew 
Shropshire. 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Augusta; ‘we have been asked to visit 
friends near Bridgenorth; but I have never been in Shropshire. Did 
your cousin leave you any money? Perhaps that is the reason of 
your deep hatband.’ 

‘ My cousin left me nothing—but—but a closer acquaintance 
with death. Every loss in a family brings us that, you know.’ 

‘ Of course,—it is always very sad.’ 


The Cardimum case being a marked and positive triumph for 
Hubert Walgrave, he assumed his silk gown early in the ensuing 
spring, very much to the gratification of his betrothed, who was 
really proud of him, and anxious for his advancement. Was he not 
indeed a part of herself? No position that her own money could 
obtain for her would satisfy her without the aid of some distinction 
achieved by him. She knew to the uttermost what money could 
and could not purchase. 
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There was a family dinner in Acropolis-square very soon after 
Mr. Walgrave’s advancement, a dinner so strictly private that even 
Weston had not been invited. 

‘The fact is, I want half an hour’s quiet chat with you, Wal- 
grave,’ Mr. Vallory said, when Augusta had left the two gentlemen 
alone after dinner; ‘so I took especial care there should be no one 
here to-day but ourselves. I don’t like to ask you to come and 
see me at the office; that seems so confoundedly formal.’ 

‘ At any place, and at any time, I should be happy to hold my- 
self at your disposal,’ Mr. Walgrave replied politely. 

‘Thanks; I know you are very good, and all that kind of 
thing; but I wanted a friendly talk, you see; and I never can 
have half an hour in the Old Jewry free from junior partners or senior 
clerks bobbing in and out, wanting my signature to this, that, and 
the other, or to know whether I will see Mr. Smith, or won’t see 
Mr. Jones. The truth of the matter is, my dear Walgrave, that 
I am very much pleased with you. I may say more than pleased— 
surprised. Not that I ever for a moment doubted your talents ; 
no, believe me,’—this with a ponderous patronage, as if he feared 
that the younger man might perish untimely under the fear of not 
having been appreciated by him—‘no, no, my dear fellow, I was 
quite aware there was stuff in you, but did not know how soon— 
ha, ha!—you might turn your stuff into silk. I did not expect 
your talents to bear fruit so rapidly.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ said Hubert Walgrave, looking steadily 
down at his plate. He had an apprehension of what was coming, 
and nerved himself to meet it. It was his fate; the destiny he had 
once courted eagerly, set all his wits to compass. Why should he 
shrink from it now? What was there to come between him and 
Augusta Vallory ? Nothing—but a ghost ! 

‘Now I am not a believer in long engagements,’ continued 
Mr. Vallory: ‘I am a man of the world, and I look at things from 
a worldly point of view, and I can’t say that I have ever seen any 
good come of them. Sometimes the man sees some one he likes 
better than the girl he’s engaged to, sometimes the girl sees some one 
she likes better; neither is candid enough to make a clean breast of 
it; and they go dawdling on, pretending to be devoted to each other, 
and ultimately marry without a ha’porth of love between them.’ 

‘ There is sound philosophy in what you say, no doubt; but I 
should imagine where the affection is sincere, and not weakened by 
separation, time should strengthen the bond.’ 

‘ Yes, when a man and woman are married, and know that the 
bondage is a permanent business. Now when you first proposed to 
my daughter, with a full knowledge of her position as a young woman 
who might fairly expect to make a much better match, I told you 
that I could not consent to your marriage until you had achieved 
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some standing in your profession—income was a secondary consider- 
ation with me. Augusta has enough for both.’ 

‘I hope I made you understand clearly that I could never sub- 
mit to a position of dependence on my wife?’ Mr. Walgrave said 
hastily. 

‘ Quite so; but you can’t help absorbing the advantages of your 
wife’s money. Your wife can’t eat turtle-soup at her end of the 
table, while you eat mutton-broth at your end. Augusta is not a 
girl who will cut her coat according to your cloth. She will expect 
the surroundings she has been accustomed to from her cradle; and 
she will expect you to share them, without question as to whose 
banking account contributes the most to the expenses of the house- 
hold. What she has a right to expect from her husband is personal 
distinction; and as I believe you are on the high road to achieve 
that, I give my full permission to as early a marriage as may be 
agreeable to you both.’ 

Mr. Walgrave bowed, in acknowledgment of this concession, 
without any outward semblance of rapture; but as they were both 
Englishmen, Mr. Vallory expected no such demonstration. 

‘You are very generous, my dear sir,’ said the younger man 
quietly ; ‘I am Augusta’s slave in this matter; her will is mine.’ 

‘So beit. I leave you to settle the business between you. But 
there is one point that I may as well explain at once—my late partner 
Harcross’s will is rather a remarkable one, and provides for the 
event of Augusta’s marriage. He was a peculiar man in many ways, 
my old friend Harcross, and had a monstrous reverence for his own 
name ; not that he ever pretended that any Harcrosses came over 
with the Conqueror, or when the Conqueror came were all at home, 
or anything of that kind. His grandfather was a self-made man, 
and the Harcrosses were a sturdy, self-reliant race, with an ex- 
traordinary opinion of their own merits.’ 

Mr. Walgrave raised his eyebrows a little, wondering whither 
all this rambling talk was drifting. 

‘ And to come to the point at once,’ continued Mr. Vallory, ‘ my 
good friend left it as a condition of his bequest, that whoever Au- 
gusta married, her husband should assume the name of Harcross. 
Now the question is, shall you have any objection to that change of 
name ?’ 


Hubert Walgrave shrugged his shoulders, and raised his eye- 
brows just a shade higher. 

‘Upon my word I don’t see why I shonld object,’ he said. ‘The 
proposition seems a little startling at first, as if one were asked to 
dye one’s hair, or something of that kind. But I suppose any shred 
of reputation I may have made as Walgrave will stick to me as 
Harcross.’ 

‘ Decidedly, my dear boy; we will take care of that,’ Mr. Val- 
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lory answered. ‘ There is no name better known and respected in 
the legal profession than the name of Harcross. As Hubert Wal- 
grave you may be a very clever fellow; but as Hubert Harcross you 
will be associated with one of the oldest firms in the Law List. You 
will be no loser professionally by the change, I can assure you.’ 

‘ Then I am ready to take out letters patent whenever you and 
Augusta desire me to do so. ‘‘ Hubert Walgrave Harcross,”’ not a 
bad signature to put at the foot of a letter to the free and inde- 
pendent electors of Eatanswill, when I go in for a seat in Parlia- 
ment by and by. Hubert Harcross—so be it! What's in a name, 
and in my name of all others, that I should cherish it ?’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


RICHARD REDMAYNE’S RETURN. 


A qreat ship far out at sea, an English ship homeward bound, 
from Brisbane to the port of Liverpool, and among the passengers 
on board her one Richard Redmayne, agriculturist, gold-digger, and 
general speculator, sailing back to the home of his forefathers. 

He is returning to England sooner than he had hoped to return 
by at least a year. Things have gone well with him during the last 
eighteen months ; almost as well as he had fancied they might go in 


his daydreams under the old cedar at Brierwood, in those summer- 
afternoon reveries in which he had watched his daughter’s face 
athwart the smoke of his pipe, and thought what a grand thing it 
would be to go out to Australia and make a fortune for her. 

He has done it. For along time the Fates seemed against him; 
it was dreary work living the hard rough life, toiling from misty 
morning to mistier evening, facing all weathers, holding his own 
against all competitors, and with no result. Many a time he had 
wished himself back in England—ay, even with Brierwood sold to 
strangers, and only a field and a cottage left him—but a field and a 
cottage in England, with English flowers peeping in at his casement, 
English fare, English climate, and his daughter’s sweet face to make 
the brightness of his life. What did it all matter? he asked himself 
sometimes. Did a big house and many acres constitute happiness ? 
Had his broad fields or goodly rick-yards consoled him in the early 
days of his widowhood, when the loss of his fair young wife made 
all the universe seem dark to him? A thousand times, no. Then 
welcome poverty in Kent, among the orchards and hop-gardens, with 
the daughter of his love. 

He had been sick to the heart when the tide turned. His first 
successes were not large; but they cheered him beyond measure, 
and enabled him to write hopefully home. Then he fell into com- 
panionship with a clever adventurer, a man who had a smattering of 
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science, and a good deal of rough genius, in his peculiar way; a man 
who was great upon the chemistry of soils, but lacked a strong arm, 
and Herculean muscles, like Rick Redmayne’s; whereby there arose a 
partnership between the two, in which the farmer was to profit by 
the knowledge of Mr. Nicholas Spettigue, the amateur chemist, 
while Mr. Spettigue on his part was to reap a fair share of the fruits 
of Rick Redmayne’s labour. The business needed four men to work 
it well; so they took a brace of sturdy Milesians into their company, 
whose labours were to be recompensed by an equitable share in the 
gains ; and with these coadjutors began business in real earnest. 

Nicholas Spettigue had got scent of a virgin gulley, beyond 
Wood’s Point, a little way off the beaten track, and reputed worth 
working. The four men went in quest of this El Dorado alone, 
and camped out together for a spell of many months, toiling manfully, 
remote from the general herd of diggers; standing knee-deep in 
running water for hours on end, rocking the cradle with a patience 
that surpassed the patience of maternity; living on one unvarying 
fare of grilled mutton and damper, with unlimited supplies of strong 
black tea, boiled in a ‘ billy,’ and unmollified by the produce of the 
cow. 

They slept in a cavern under one of the sterile hills that sheltered 
their Pactolus, and slept none the less sweetly for the roughness of 
their quarters. Not very long did they hold the secret of their dis- 
covery: other explorers tracked them to their land of promise, and 
set up their claims in the neighbourhood ; but Mr. Spettigue had 
spotted the best bit in the district, and Fortune favoured him and 
his Kentish partner. They were not quite so lucky as a certain Dr. 
Kerr, who, in the early days of the “gold discoveries at Bathurst, 
found a hundredweight of gold one fine morning on his sheep-walk, 
lying under his very nose as it were, where it had lain throughout 
his proprietorship of the land, and might have so lain for ever, had 
not an aboriginal shepherd’s eye been caught by the glitter of a 
yellow streak amidst the quartz. They did not fall upon monster 
nuggets, but by patience and toil realised a profit varying from ten 
pounds a week per man to forty. 

When they had exhausted, or supposed they had exhausted, 
their field of operations, they divided the spoil. Richard Redmayne’s 
share came to something more than three thousand pounds. All he 
owed in England could be paid with half the amount. He had seen 
a good deal of the country since he had been out—had seen some- 
thing of its agricultural capabilities, and wanted to see more; so 
now that the chief business of his exile was accomplished, he gave 
himself a brief holiday in which to explore the wild sheep-walks of this 
new world. He was not a man who loved money for its own sake; 
and having now more than enough to pay his debts, and set him 
going again in the dear old Kentish homestead, he had no desire 
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to toil any longer; much to the surprise and vexation of Nicholas 
Spettigue, who had his eye upon a new district, and was eager to 
test its capabilities. 

‘TI shall have to look out for a new pal,’ he said. ‘ But I doubt 
if I shall ever find an honest man with such a biceps as yours, 
Rick. If you’d only keep on with me, I’d make you a millionaire 
before we shut up shop. But I suppose you’re homesick, and there’s 
no use in saying any more.’ , 

‘I’ve got a daughter, you see,’ Richard Redmayne said, looking 
down with a thoughtful smile, ‘ and I want to get back to her.’ 

‘As if I didn’t know all about your daughter,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Spettigue, who had heard of Grace Redmayne very often from the 
fond father’s lips. ‘ Why don’t you write to her to come out to the 
colony? You might settle her somewhere comfortably in Brisbane, 
and go on with your work up here, till you were as rich as one of 
the Rothschilds.’ 

Richard Redmayne shook his head by way of answer to this 
proposition. ‘A colonial life wouldn’t suit Gracey,’ he said; ‘she’s 
too tender a flower for that sort of thing.’ 

‘I daresay she’s an uncommonly pretty girl,’ Mr. Spettigue re- 
marked in his careless way, ‘ if she’s anything like you, mate.’ 

‘ Like me!’ cried the farmer; ‘ she’s as much like me as a lily’s 
like me—she’s as much like me as a snowdrop is like a sunflower. 
If you can fancy a water-lily that’s been changed into’a woman, you~ 
can fancy my daughter Grace.’ 

‘I can’t,’ answered the practical Mr. Spettigue. ‘I never was 
good at fancying, and if I could, your water-lily-faced woman is not 
my style. I like a girl with cheeks as red as peonies, and plenty 
of flesh on her bones, with no offence meant to you, Rick.’ 

So the partnership was dissolved, and Richard Redmayne bought 
himself a horse, and set off upon an exploring expedition among the 
sheep-farms. 

In the course of these wanderings, in which he met with much 
hospitality and kindness in solitary homesteads, where his bright 
face and cheery voice won a joyous welcome, Mr. Redmayne came 
upon a lowland farm in Gippsland, whose owners had fallen on evil 
days; the rough loghouse was empty, the land neglected, and a 
family of vagabond wanderers who had taken up their abode in one 
of the barns told him that the estate was to be sold by auction at 
Brisbane, in something less than a fortnight. 

He went over the land, and his practised eye was quick to per- 
ceive its value. It had been badly worked, and the man who owned 
it had gone at a rapid pace to the dogs ; but the occupants of the barn 
told Mr. Redmayne that this late proprietor had drunk himself 
into delirium tremens three or four times a year, and had squan- 
dered every sixpence he earned playing ‘ poker’ and other equally 
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intellectual games with any wandering stranger whom Providence 
sent in his way. The farm had fallen into bad odour by reason of his 
nonsuccess, and had been put up to auction already, and withdrawn 
from sale, the biddings not reaching the reserved price which the 
late owner’s trade assignees had put upon it. 

‘You might get it by private contrack, I dessay,’ said the 
man, when he perceived Mr. Redmayne’s inclination to buy, ‘ if you 
was to look sharp about it, and make yer hoffer to the hauctioneer 
between this and nex’ Toosday week.’ 

Richard Redmayne was fascinated by the place, which was called 
Bulrush Meads, there being a considerable tract of low-lying 
meadow land, with a broad stream meandering through it, richly 
fringed with tall bulrushes—superb land for stock. There was hill 
as well as dale, and the site of the rough log dwelling-house was as 
picturesque as anything he had seen in his holiday ramble. What 
a king he might be here with Grace, he thought to himself. The 
life would not be rough for her, safe sheltered under his wing, and 
with honest Kentish lasses for her servants. His quick eye told 
him how the place might be improved: a roomy parlour built out 
on one side, with a wide verandah supported by rustic pillars, a 
pleasant shelter beneath which his darling might sit and work on 
sunny afternoons. And what a prospect for those gentle eyes to 
gaze upon! what a varied sweep of hill and valley, bright silver 
streamlet flashing athwart greenest of meadows, a thousand sheep 
looking no bigger than so many daisies upon the distant uplands, 
a blue lake that was vast as an iniand sea in the foreground, 
and far away on the left of the landscape a forest of almost tropical 
richness! A couple of bedrooms could be added above, wooden like 
the rest of the house, which was strongly though roughly built. 
Vines and pumpkins climbed to the shingle roof, and all kinds of 
flowers, brighter and larger than the blossoms of his native land, 
overran the neglected garden. 

On one side of the low rambling edifice there was an orchard of 
peach-trees ; on the other a grove of cabbage-palms, eighty feet high, 
their tall trunks entwined by a luxuriant flowering parasite; a giant 
fig-tree spread its broad leaves near at hand, side by side with a 
huge stinging-nettle tree, all a-glitter with silvery spicule, like a 
vegetable needle manufactory. 

The fancy once having seized upon him was not to be put away. 
He was very fond of Brierwood—fond with a traditional love which 
was an instinct of his mind; but he had always been more or less 
cramped in that narrow orbit. This rough-and-ready life, with such 
wide space for roaming and adventure, suited him a great deal 
better than the dot-and-go-one round of a farmer’s existence at 
home. And then the novelty of the thing had a powerful witchery. 
To take this neglected estate in hand, and make it a model of high 
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farming, was a task worth an enterprising man’s labour. At Brier- 
wood everything was so narrow, his best experiments had failed for 
want of room. Here, in this wide field, he saw his way to certain 
fortune. 

Fevered by visions of a veritable Arcadia, of which his beloved 
Grace should be queen ; fired too by the squatter, who hung about 
him as he explored the place, and was eager to curry favour with a 
probable purchaser, cherishing his own peculiar vision of a comfort- 
able berth under the new rule,—Mr. Redmayne ultimately resolved 
to make a bid for Bulrush Meads, and mounted his horse to ride to 
Brisbane. He did between thirty and forty miles a day, some- 
times riding from daybreak till sunset along a narrow channel cut 
through a bush so dense that it would have been impossible to swerve 
to the right or the left, sometimes crossing grassy hills two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and at nightfall hobbling his horse 
on the dewy sward. Wherever he met with human habitations, he 
met with kindness and hospitality; and so prospering as he went, he 
reached the city in time to attend the sale. He made no attempt at 
negotiation, thinking it wiser to await the hazard of the auction. 
Circumstances favoured him ; the biddings were feeble and spiritless ; 
and Mr. Redmayne bought Bulrush Meads for eight hundred and 
fifty pounds—just one hundred above the reserved price. The 
auctioneer congratulated him upon having got the estate for an old 
song, and drank a bottle of champagne at the lucky purchaser’s ex- 
pense. 

‘And, upon my word, it ought to be a three-dozen case,’ he 
said, ‘ considering your luck, Mr. Redmayne.’ 

All legal rites being duly performed, Richard Redmayne went 
back to take possession of his estate, thoroughly delighted with 
his investment. He left his vagabond friend as a kind of care- 
taker, giving him a ten-pound note as an advance payment for 
work to be done in the way of repairing fences and improving 
boundaries. 

‘If I find you know anything about farming, I shall take you on 
as a regular hand when I come back,’ he said; ‘ and I shall come 
back as soon as ever I can settle my affairs in England.’ 

He meant to let Brierwood, or to leave his brother James in 
possession, if things had gone as prosperously as James asserted 
they had gone in his absence, and thus work the two estates. For 
himself it seemed to him that no state of existence could be so deli- 
cious as a wild free life at Bulrush Meads, with a prosperous farm- 
yard and a goodly array of corn ricks, a comfortable hearth by which 
the wandering stranger might rest, a hospitable table at which there 
should always be room enough for the traveller, and half-a-dozen 
good saddle-horses in his stable. He would teach Grace to ride, 
and she could canter about the farm with him, ride beside him many 
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a mile on moonlight nights across that splendid country, over grassy 
hill-tops two thousand feet above the southern sea. 

The fact that the life might be somewhat lonely for his daughter 
flashed across his mind occasionally ; but he dismissed the notion 
carelessly enough. What mode of existence could be duller than 
her life at Brierwood? In Kent she was only a small farmer’s 
daughter. Here in these backwoods she would be a queen; and he 
had confidence enough in her affection to believe that any life would 
be acceptable to her that was to be shared with him. 

Of the day when she might desire to form new ties he thought 
but vaguely. No doubt that time would come: some handsome 
young emigrant would woo and win her; but even that event need 
not result in separation between father and daughter. There was 
room enough at Bulrush Meads for a patriarchal household; and 
Richard Redmayne could fancy himself sitting under his vine-clad 
verandah, ceol and spacious as a Sevillian patio, with a noisy crowd 
of grandchildren clambering on his knees. 

‘I will never part with her,’ he said to himself fondly. 

He sailed from Brisbane early in March, and arrived at Liverpool 
towards the end of May. He had received no letters from home for 
some months before his departure; but this was the result of his 
own nomadic habits rather than of any neglect on the part of his cor- 
respondents. The last bore the date of October, and told him that 
all was well. He was not a man to be tormented by morbid appre- 
hension of possible evil. He made his homeward journey in high 
spirits, full of hopes and schemes for the future. He had a rude 
map of Bulrush Meads, which he used to spread out before him on 
the cuddy-table and ponder upon for an hour at a stretch, with a 
pencil in his hand, marking out so many acres for wheat here, so 
many for barley there, inferior tracts for mangel-wurzel, patches of 
turnips, odd bits of outlying land that would grow beans, wide level 
pastures for his cattle; dotting down hedges and boundaries, putting 
in every five-barred gate which was to impart to that fertile wilder- 
ness the trim aspect of an English farm. 

And so it came to the end of May, bright joyous weather, the 
first flush and bloom of summer, and Richard Redmayne, with a 
heart as light as a feather, trod firmly on the soil of his native land. 

He lost no time. Up to London as fast as an express train 
could carry him, from one railway-station to another in a rapid han- 
som, at London - bridge terminus just in time to catch the train for 
Tunbridge, from Tunbridge homewards in a fly. He could scarcely 
sit quietly in the vehicle, as the familiar hedgerows went by him, 
so eager was he to arrive at the end of his journey. ‘I could walk 
faster than this,’ he said to himself; and this impatience so grew 
upon him at last, that he called to the driver to stop, got out hur- 
riedly, and paid and dismissed him within a mile of Brierwood. 
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He felt freer when he stood alone amidst the still evening land- 
scape. It was sunset—a sunset in early summer after a cloudless 
day. The western sky was like a sea of gold, and over all the 
heaven there was a pale tinge of rose colour. There were woods 
near at hand, and even in his feverish haste Richard Redmayne 
stopped for a minute or so to listen to the song of a nightingale—a 
new sound to him after those musicless forests yonder, with only the 
sharp ringing note of the bellbird, or the mocking tones of the laugh- 
ing jackass. There was not a shorn elm in the hedgerow that he 
did not recognise. How familiar, how sweet the scene was! If he 
had come across that waste of waters only for this, his voyage 
would hardly have seemed profitless. The landscape moved him 
as if it had been a living soul—a human creature he had fondly 
loved. 

But it was not for this he had returned; it was for Grace’s 
sake, and for hers only. On every other account it would have 
suited him better to remain yonder, and set his new estate going. 
His home-sickness had been only a yearning to see that one beloved 
face, to feel the gentle touch of that one dear hand. 

A quarter of an hour’s rapid walking brought him in front of the 
old house. There it stood, stout and substantial as when he left 
it, a goodly homestead, untouched by wind or weather, with the 
sturdy air of hale old age. The garden was all abloom with flowers; 
there were flower-pots on the window-sills—bow-pots, his mother had 
called them—and the upper casements stood open. He looked up 
at the windows of his daughter’s room, half hoping to catch a glimpse 
of her bright head above the geraniums and mignonette ; but he 
could see nothing. Everything about the house looked orderly and 
prosperous; he heard the geese screaming and the turkeys gobbling 
in the farmyard, and that deep lowing of cows which has always 
something awful in it. All things were very fair in the golden even- 
ing light. If there were trouble in store for him, the outward aspect 
of his home gave him no hint of that trouble. 

At the last moment, with his hand upon the bell, he changed 
his mind. He had given them no notice of his return by letter. He 
would go round to the back, slip in quietly through the garden, and 
take them all by surprise. 

And Grace ? He-could fancy her shriek of joy, her wild rush 
into his outspread arms. The picture was in his mind as he went 
round by a narrow strip of orchard into the garden behind the house. 
It had never entered into his thoughts that there could be anything 
amiss. 

All was very still; the day’s work was over; it was the one 
delicious hour of breathing-time before supper—the hour in which 
even aunt Hannah’s tongue was wont to be at rest, while she sat 
with folded hands and slumbered—an hour in which the fumes of 
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uncle James’s pipe ascended like incense burnt before the shrine of 
the goddess Hestia. 

The parlour window was wide open; he went up to it softly over 
the close-cut grass, and looked in. Yes, his brother and sister-in-law 
sat in the very attitudes he had fancied: James Redmayne, smok- 
ing with a solemn face, his legs stretched on a chair, and a huge 
silk handkerchief spread over his knees. He looked older and a shade 
more careworn, the wanderer thought. Aunt Hannah slept in her 
stiff-backed wooden armchair by the empty hearth, and on her face 
too there were signs of care. 

‘If I hadn’t seen the grass as I came along, I should have 
thought from Jim’s face there was a bad look-out for the hay,’ 
Richard Redmayne said to himself. 

But where was Grace ? 

In her own room, perhaps, making some bit of finery for her 
next Sunday’s adornment, or reading a novel in the best parlour, or 
in the garden. He glanced behind him, but could see no light 
dress flitting by the distant flower-borders, or between the gray old 
trunks of the apple-trees. 

It chilled him a little. The delay would be but a few moments, 
doubtless. She was somewhere near at hand, and would fly to him 
like a mad thing at the sound of his voice; but he had so languished 
to see her, that the briefest delay was a kind of disappointment. 

‘ Jim,’ he said gently, not wishing to awaken aunt Hannah too 
suddenly from her slumbers. 

James Redmayne let his long churchwarden pipe slip through 
his fingers. 

‘My God!’ he cried, ‘ is it a ghost ?’ 

‘ A very substantial one, old fellow—+thirteen stone in the saddle. 
It’s your affectionate brother Richard in the flesh, and sharp-set 
enough to enjoy an honest English supper presently.’ 

He stepped lightly across the low window-seat into the room. 

‘ Where’s Gracey ?’ 

Dusk as it was he saw the white change on his brother’s face, 
the awful look which Hannah Redmayne turned upon him as she 
opened her eyes and beheld him standing there. 

‘ Where’s my daughter ?’ he cried sharply. 

The dead silence that followed turned his heart to stone. Those 
two scared faces, the white dumb lips of his brother, and the silence 
were enough. 

‘Is she dead ?’ he asked, in a low hoarse voice; ‘ is she dead? 
Speak out, can’t you, and have done with it !’ 

Aunt Hannah was the first to find courage to speak. 

‘ She is not dead, Richard—at least we have no cause to think 
so. She may be well and happy, for anything we know. But, O, 
dear, dear, dear! didn’t you get James’s letter, telling you évery- 
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thing, with a copy of the letter she wrote to me when she went 
away?’ , 

‘When she went away!’ repeated the father sternly; ‘ when 
she went away! I thought I left her in your care, Hannah Red- 
mayne ?” 

‘ And God knows I took good care of her, Richard. But could 
[help it, if she had the heart to deceive me—to steal away one dark 
morning, without leaving a trace of where she was gone? But you 
must have got the letter, surely ?’ 

‘I got no letter, after the one about the hopping. I was out of 
the way of letters; and I thought my daughter was safe with you. 
Do you think I would have left her, woman, if I hadn’t thought 
that ?’ 

He dropped heavily into a chair, and sat looking at them with 
an awful face. He who had been all life and eagerness five minutes 
ago seemed changed into a man of stone. 

‘What has become of my child?’ he said, in the same stern 
accusing tone. ‘ Begin atthe beginning. She is not dead; but she 
is gone. When did she go, and how ?’ 

‘ On the 11th of last November, secretly, stealing away one morn- 
ing at seven o’clock, when we were all busy. But her letter will 
tell you the most. We know so little.’ 

Mrs. James went to a side-table where there was a huge ma- 
hogany desk, which she unlocked, and from which she took Grace’s 
poor little letter. It had been read and re-read many times. The 
folds of the paper were almost worn through. Richard Redmayne 
read it aloud twice over, rapidly the first time, then very slowly. 

‘ Well!’ he exclaimed, ‘a runaway marriage; there’s not so 
much harm in that. ‘I shall write to my father by the next mail 
to beg his forgiveness.’’ I missed her letter, poor child, along with 
my other letters. But why should the marriage be secret? and 
who the devil did she run away with ?’ 

‘There was only one person ever suspected—a Mr. Walgry. 
She says in her letter that she was going to marry a gentleman, 
and he is the only gentleman she knew.’ 

‘ How did she come to know him ?’ 

‘He came here to lodge last summer. Mr. Wort recommended 
him.’ 
‘Came here to lodge!’ roared Richard Redmayne. ‘ Who gaye 
you leave to turn Brierwood into a lodging-house ?’ 

‘It was to oblige Mr. Wort, and to make a twenty-pound note 
to help you on, Richard. He was a perfect gentleman.’ 

F you !’ cried the farmer, with a tremendous oath. ‘A per- 
fect gentleman; and he stole my daughter! A perfect gentleman ; 
and he has ruined my daughter !’ 

Mrs. James pointed to the letter. 
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‘She was going away to be married,’ she faltered. 

‘Going away to be married! As if every one didn’t know that 
old story! Is there anything easier than for a villain to promise 
that? And my darling, that was little more than a child, and knew 
no more than a child! Keep out of my way, woman!’ cried Rick 
Redmayne, rising suddenly, with his hands and arms twitching con- 
vulsively. ‘ Keep out of my way, for I feel as if I could murder you!’ 

Hannah went down on her knees before him. She was not a 
woman to be easily moved, but she had a heart. 

‘If I had act or part in this trouble, Rick,’ she said piteously, 
‘may God and you forgive me!. He knows I tried to do my duty, 
and that I loved that poor child truly. As I have a soul to be saved, 
I did everything for the best. I trusted Grace.’ 

‘Yes, and brought a stranger into her home, and trusted him.’ 

‘I had John Wort’s word for his character.’ 

‘ And to please John Wort you made Brierwood a lodging-house, 
and brought about my daughter’s ruin.’ 

‘ Why should you look at it on the darkest side, Richard ?’ asked 
Mrs. James, who for her own part had never since Grace’s flight 
taken any but the darkest view of the subject. But to console this 
grief-stricken man she was ready to affect a hopefulness she had 
never felt. 

‘ Has she written to you since she went away ?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘If she had been honourably married, and happy, do you think 
she would have been silent ?’ 

There was no answer to that question. 

‘ Was she so ungrateful, so wanting in affection, that she could 
turn her back upon her home, leave her own flesh and blood to think 
her false and heartless, to blush for her perhaps, and never write a 
line to tell them whether she was dead or alive ?” 

‘ She may have written to you, Richard.’ 

‘She may. O, my God, what a fool I was to be so careless 
about getting my letters! I never thought of trouble. I was coming 
home to my daughter, coming home to find—this !’ 

He looked round the room, with utter despair in his eyes, with 
the look which a man might give who stood among the ashes of his 
home. What would the burning of Brierwood, the loss of every 
sixpence whereof he stood possessed, have been to him, compared 
with the loss of his child ? 

‘And it was for this I worked,’ he muttered, passing his arm 
across his forehead with a half-bewildered air; ‘ it was for this for- 
tune favoured me!’ Then, after a pause, he said suddenly, ‘ You 
did something, I suppose ; you took some means to find out what 
had become of her? You didn’t sit down to eat and drink and 
sleep, while she was a wanderer and an outcast ?’ 
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‘We did everything, Richard,’ replied Mrs. James-—her hus- 
band stood by speechless, staring at his brother with dumb compas- 
sion. ‘John Wort would tell us nothing about Mr. Walgry; but 
he was very sorry for what had happened, and he went up to town 
to see Mr. Walgry, and taxed him with having tempted Grace 
away; and Mr. Walgry denied it. He knew nothing about her. 
He had never seen her since he left this house, he declared.’ 

‘ Lying would come easy to the man who could tempt that child 
away. Was there no one else you suspected ?’ 

‘No one else.’ 

And then little by little Hannah Redmayne told the whole story 
of Hubert Walgrave’s residence at Brierwood. He had been atten- 
tive to Grace, it is true ; but no more attentive than any man might 
be who happened to find himself in daily association with a very 
pretty girl. From first to last he had shown himself a gentleman. 
Mrs. Redmayne was emphatic upon that point. Then came the 
reluctant admission that Grace had drooped after his departure ; 
and no one had thought of putting the two facts together. And 
then the story of the locket. 

Richard Redmayne sat like a statue, with a dark frown upon his 
face, but no farther expression of his anger, while aunt Hannah 
rambled on helplessly. His heart was on fire with resentment against 
these kindred of his who had suffered his darling to be lost. In his 
mind it was a certain thing that they could have saved her, that she 
had perished by reason of their carelessness. But he said very little. 
Such a grief as his is apt to be dumb; and as yet there was a kind 
of numbness about his feelings that dulled the sense of grief. The 
news had stunned him. 

When aunt Hannah had said all she could say, with no inter- 
ruption save a few words mumbled now and then feebly by uncle 
James, Richard Redmayne rose abruptly and put on his hat. 

‘ You’re not going out to-night, Richard ?’ exclaimed his sister- 
in-law, glancing at the clock. It was half-past nine—a late hour 
according to Brierwood habits. 

‘I am going to John Wort. I am going to call him to account 
for this business.’ 

‘Don’t be hard upon him, Rick,’ Mrs. James pleaded. ‘ He did 
everything for the best.’ 

‘Hard upon him! Between you, you have let my daughter go 
to her ruin: Do you think there can be much softness in me for 
any one of you? Hard upon him; hard upon the man who sent a 
scoundrel into my house with a false character! I wish to God the 
days were not over when men shot each other down like dogs for a 
smaller injury.’ 

‘ He’s an old man, Richard, and has been a good friend to you. 
Remember that.’ 
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‘I’ll remember my daughter. You've no call to look so scared, 
woman. I shall keep my hands off him. Nothing I could do to him 
would be any good to her. I want to find my daughter. Do you 
think any shame that has fallen upon her will lessen my love? I 
want to find her, that’s all, to take her away with me to the other 
end of the world. Once let me hold her in my arms, I'll answer 
for the rest. There doesn’t live upon this earth the man who could 
divide us; no, not if he was her husband.’ 

He went out into the calm summer night, all the stars shining 
down upon him from the vault above, not with the fiery lustre of 
those planets which he had watched of late, but with a milder, 
holier beam, that touched his heart like a memory of the past. O, 
dear familiar garden, where he had been so happy with the child of 
his love! the dumb inanimate things cried out to him like living 
voices. The home-look of the place struck him with a sharper an- 
guish than he had suffered yet. Everything was unchanged—and 
she was gone! He passed quickly through the garden, steeling him- 
self against this anguish ; out at the wicket-gate, through the fragrant 
meadow, and on by that footpath along which Grace had gone to 
her doom. 

Kingsbury was awake yet. It was ten o’clock when Richard 
Redmayne crossed the common after half an hour’s sharp walking ; 
but the lights still trembled feebly in the general shop; and the 
three public-houses, which made a kind of fiery triangle, a terrestrial 
constellation on the village green, were still in the full flush of trade. 

How strange all things seemed to the wanderer, and yet how 
familiar! Had he been away half a century, or only a week ? What 
a stagnant world it was compared to that he had lived in of late! 
It seemed as if the same village idlers were gossiping at the open 
door of the Coach and Horses; the same clumsy figure leaning against 
the doorpost, pipe in mouth; the same carrier’s horse drinking at 
the trough. 

He passed them by, with a sense of seeing them dimly as in a 
dream; yet even with this dreamlike feeling there was blended 
the thought of how he should have come upon this same spot, these 
same people, had all been well with him, their noisy welcome, their 
eager interest in him as an adventurer and a hero. He could see 
the picture of himself amidst a circle of curious friendly faces, telling 
the story of his travels. 

He passed them by unnoticed, and walked straight on to the 
green palings before Mr. Wort’s trim dwelling—one of the neatest 
habitations in Kingsbury—a square box of a house, with dazzling 
green blinds, and a little flight of dazzling stone steps leading up to 
a great brass plate, so large as almost to extinguish the door that 
sustained it. 

The land-steward was a bachelor, and throughout the period of 
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his mature manhood had sat on one chair, on one side of his hearth, 
so that he had worn a shabby patch in the carpet at that particular 
spot; and as Mr. Wort never, or hardly ever, received visitors, all 
the other chairs had spent their lifetime ranged with their backs 
against the walls of the small square parlour, and had the air of 
being immovable, and not intended for mankind to sit upon. That 
one side of the parlour hearth, and a corner of the mantelpiece 
whereon to put his pipe, and a little iron bedstead to sleep upon up- 
stairs, comprised Mr. Wort’s occupation of his own house. He took 
his meals in the kitchen: it saved messing in the parlour, his house- 
keeper told him—there being a notion current in Kingsbury that a 
parlour was an apartment too sacred for the vulgar uses of humanity. 
Perhaps Mr. Wort in his inmost heart rather preferred the kitchen 
to the parlour, with its bright Kidderminster carpet, and glass chan- 
deliers on the mantelpiece. For his actual work he had a little shed 
of an office, built out at the side of his house, where he paid wages, 
and wrote letters on a battered old ink-stained desk. 

There was a light in the window of this office; so Mr. Redmayne 
went straight to the narrow half-glass door, turned the handle, and 
went in. 

John Wort was looking over a bundle of papers by the light of 
his office-lamp, frowning meditatively as he did his work. He looked 
up suddenly on the opening of the door, and at sight of Richard 
Redmayne started as if he had seen a ghost. 

‘Rick!’ he cried. ‘ Why, I thought you were in Australia !’ 

‘ Did you think that I was going to stay there for ever ?’ the 
farmer asked grimly. ‘I suppose you did, or you would hardly 
have turned go-between, and sent a villain into my house to ruin my 
daughter.’ 

The steward bounded off his stool, crimson to the roots of his 
iron-gray hair. 

‘If any man upon earth but you said as much as that to me, 
Richard Redmayne, I’d knock him down.’ 

‘I want to know who this man is—by what right you put him 
into my house,’ the other went on, without the faintest notice of 
Mr. Wort’s remonstrance. . 

‘ The man I introduced to your family is a gentleman. I had 
no reason to suppose that any harm would come of the introduction, 
nor have you any right to say that harm has come of it. He denies 
act or part in your daughter’s disappearance, and I can see no evid- 
ence against hin. He had been away from Brierwood two months 
and more when she left her home. There is nothing to connect 
him with the event.’ 

‘Who is he? Tell me that!’ cried Richard Redmayne, with 
his back against the office-door, as if he would have barred the 
steward’s egress until he had heard what he wanted to hear. 
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‘I shall tell you no more than you know already. I took the 
trouble to go up to town and see him about this business; taxed him 
with being concerned in your daughter’s disappearance—in plain 
words, with being the man she went away to marry—and he denied 
it as plainly. I won’t have him bothered any more about it. I’m 
very sorry for you, Richard Redmayne; and, upon my soul, I be- 
lieve I loved your daughter Grace as well as if she’d been a child of 
my own ; but I won’t be the means of bringing about any mischief 
between you two.’ 

‘You mean that you won’t tell me where to find him ?’ 

‘ Certainly not. He has been taxed with the crime, and denies 
it. What more could you do than I have done ?” 

Richard Redmayne smiléd—a smile that made the steward 
shiver. 

‘ What do you think a father should do whose child has been 
stolen from him like that?’ he asked. ‘Never mind what I could 
do. Tell me who he is and where I am to find him—that’s all I 
want from you, John Wort.’ 

‘ If you questioned me till doomsday, you’d get no more out of 
me than I’ve said already. The man is a gentleman—I can’t believe 
him capable of playing the villain. What evidence is there against 
him? Why fix upon him in this savage way? Why must he 
heeds be your daughter’s only admirer ? She was the prettiest girl 
for twenty miles round Kingsbury, and may have had half-a-dozen 
sweethearts.’ 

‘ She was as pure as a child!’ cried the farmer. 

‘ Granted; but she may have listened to some gentleman-lover, 
for all that, and may have been tempted away by a promise of mar- 
riage. The man may have kept his word. She may be a happy 
married woman, for anything we know to the contrary.’ 

‘ That’s not likely,’ said Richard Redmayne, with a groan. ‘She 
wouldn’t have kept aloof from those that loved her—if—if she wasn’t 
ashamed to face them. But I won’t stop to bandy words about my 
girl. Let me find her when and where I may, she can’t have sunk 
so low but she’ll be high enough to reach her father’s heart ; yet it’s 
hard to think of such a flower trampled upon. Good-night, John 
Wort. I’ve counted you a friend for the last twenty years, and to- 
night you’ve taught me the value of friendship. By » man, if 
it wasn’t for your gray hairs, I’d wring the answers I want out of 
you as if you were a wet rag! And you fancy you'll prevent my 
finding that villain? Why, if London was twenty times bigger than 
it is, I'd hunt him down; or if he had turned his back on London 
and gone to the other end of the earth, I’d find him out. Be sure 
of that, John Wort; and when I do find him, you'll hear of it.’ 

He left the office as abruptly as he had entered it. The steward 
stood by his desk fumbling nervously with his papers, his eyes down- 
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cast, his aspect conscience-stricken. The criminal himself would 
have faced the situation boldly enough, no doubt; but this innocent 
accessory before the fact drooped under the burden of another man’s 
evil-doing. He had loved Grace Redmayne, and had a warm regard 
for Grace’s father. But he held it a duty to shield Hubert Wal- 
grave—if he were indeed the offender; and who could be sure that 
he was, until Grace’s own lips denounced him? At present there 
was so little evidence against him, and he had denied any know- 
ledge of her flight. John Wort was strong upon this point; al- 
though, as a man of the world, he attached no great value to the 
denial. ; 

‘If a man had committed a murder, he’d hardly tell any one for 
the asking where he’d hidden the knife,’ the steward had remarked 
to his housekeeper and confidential adviser, an ancient dame much 
tormented by rheumatism, and attached to him by the bonds of 
cousinship and long service. 

‘A pretty kettle-of-fish! And all brought about by doing that 
young man a kindness,’ he muttered by and by, as he sat with his 
papers before him, trying to bring back his mind to that calm level 
of businesslike meditation from which Richard Redmayne had dis- 
turbed him. ‘But he comes of a bad stock, and I ought to have 
known that no good could ever arise out of any dealings with that 
lot. He seemed so different from his father, though; such a steady 


studious kind of fellow. I had every reason to suppose he might 
be trusted.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘WHAT IS IT THAT YOU WOULD IMPART TO ME?’ 


WHEN the passage of time had familiarised Richard Redmayne 
with the fact of his loss, when he had grown a little more accustomed 
to the aspect of Brierwood without Grace—and at best it seemed 
to him like a house in which a corpse was lying—he was able to 
sum up the few facts that much questioning had elicited from Mrs. 
James. 

The uttermost that she could tell him came to very little. She 
had fancied herself watchful and careful enough of her niece’s honour, 
and had seen no ground for suspicion of the stranger’s integrity. 

‘I don’t think for the first three weeks I ever had my eyes off 
Grace while he was in the house,’ she said, defending herself against 
her brother-in-law’s charge of neglect, ‘for fear he should be turn- 
ing her head with foolish compliments, or anything of that kind.’ 

‘ For the first three weeks !’ echoed Richard Redmayne bitterly ; 
‘and after that I suppose you shut your eyes and ears, and let him 
say what he pleased to her.’ 

‘I mayn’t have watched them quite so close, Richard. I knew 
Grace was a good girl, and he seemed a perfect gentleman ; fifteen 
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years older than her, too, if he was an hour; and wrapped up in 
his books.’ 

And then Hannah Redmayne told the story of that vanished 
summer-time as it had seemed to her unpoetic mind—a bald bare 
outline of commonplace facts, which evoked no image in the brain of 
the listener. There had been a picnic; and Mr. Walgry had been 
attentive to Grace, but not remarkably attentive. She had fainted, 
and he had been sorry, and very kind. And shortly after leaving 
Brierwood he had sent her a handsome gold locket, as an acknow- 
ledgment of her aunt’s attention tohim. That was all: let Richard 
Redmayne make out of it what he might. 

He could make very little of it: only that his daughter was gone 
from him, and that this was the only man who had come athwart 
her pathway. 

Investigation showed him that the means his brother and his 
brother’s wife had taken to find the missing girl were of the slight- 
est. James had gone up to London, and had consulted an old 
schoolfellow, a solicitor in a very obscure way of business, who had 
sent him to a private-inquiry office. The chief of the private-in- 
quiry office had said ‘ advertise,’ and had opened an eager paw for 
funds with which to pay for advertisements; but this James Red- 
mayne had positively refused to do. He didn’t want the whole 
county of Kent to know that his niece had gone astray. The pri- 
vate inquirer had suggested that his advertisement might be so 
worded as to be intelligible only to the niece herself; but James 
was inflexible. To advertise was to publish the family dishonour— 
if dishonour it were. 

‘No,’ he said doggedly; ‘ if you can’t find Gracey without putting 
her in the papers. I’ll wait till her father comes home. He'll find 
her fast enough, I'll warrant.’ 

Simple-hearted James had an inordinate faith in his brother 
Rick. Whatever mortal man could do, Rick could do; and the ser- 
vice of professional private inquirers would be as nothing compared 
with the untutored intelligence of Richard Redmayne. 

The first thing Richard did was to advertise in the Times, two 
other London daily papers, and the two local weeklies: 

‘Grace.—Your father is at home. Return, or write. Love, 
welcome, pardon.’ 

The advertisement appeared day after day, week after week, 
month after month. People speculated about it, became familiar 
with the sight of it, and at last came to regard it as a standing por- 
tion of their journal, like the printer’s name and address at the foot 
of the last column. And while they speculated and wondered, and 
anon grew indifferent, Richard Redmayne paced the streets of Lon- 
don in the long summer days, and far into the dismal autumn, look- 
ing for his daughter and his daughter’s seducer. 
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He did not even know the name of the man he wanted to find. 
Hannah Redmayne had never called her lodger anything but Mr. 
Walgry, and it was as Mr. Walgry she described him to her brother- 
in-law. When asked to write the name, she made several wild 
attempts, and in every one of them lost herself in a labyrinth of 
consonants. She could have as easily written the titles of John 
Milton’s prose works. 

‘ How should I know how to spell his name?’ she exclaimed at 
last, feeling that those various combinations of consonants hardly 
looked feasible. ‘I never saw it wrote anywhere, and I never was 
much of a hand at writing. I can keep my dairy accounts with any 
one, and keep ’em correct to a sixpence; but it aint likely I should 
be able to write a name as I’ve never seen. I know he was called 
Walgry, and that’s all I do know about it.’ 

It was for a man called Walgry, therefore, that Richard Red- 
mayne made his search; a hunter not gifted with those attributes 
most needed for the following an obscure trail and the tracking down 
of a foe, but with an indomitable resolution, and a firm belief in his 
own power to discover the man who had wronged him. 

He looked for a man called Walgry, ignorant of almost every 
particular of the man’s existence, assisted only by the faintest word- 
picture of the being whom he sought; and behold, even the man 
called Walgrave had vanished off the face of the earth, so far as the 
name is the man, and had given place to H. W. Harcross, Q.C., of 
Mastodon-crescent, Grosvenor-place; an elliptic arc of monster newly- 
built mansions, a little more florid in their architectural embellish- 
ment than the mansions of Acropolis-square, but cast more or less 
in the same mould. Hubert Walgrave was gone, and there remained 
only this H. W. Harcross, popularly known as the man who had 
married old Vallory’s daughter. The time had yet to come in which 
the barrister should make a reputation strong enough to outweigh 
his wife’s fortune. 

There is no need to dwell upon those dreary days, and the heart- 
break that came with them. The strong man, who had returned 
from his two years’ exile full of pride and triumph, was not broken 
yet, was indeed of a stuff not easily crushed; but there were gray 
streaks-in the yeoman’s dark-brown hair, deeply-cut lines about the 
bright gray eyes, a look of settled weariness in his face, as of one 
who has hoped against hope until the faculty of hoping has been 
worn out of him. 

He had not been content with that advertisement in the London 
and Kentish papers, but he had advertised in Galignani and other 
foreign journals. His appeal had been published so widely that it 
seemed hardly possible it could have escaped Grace’s notice—and 
could she see it and resist his prayer ? 

He had written to Nicholas Spettigue by the first mail that left 
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England after his return, entreating his late partner to hunt up any 
letters that might have arrived for him before or after he quitted the 
colony ; and Mr. Spettigue had made all necessary inquiries, and had 
duly forwarded him James Redmayne’s laboured epistle containing 
the tidings of Grace’s flight : but no other letter—not that promised 
letter which the girl herself was to have written to her father. 

Meanwhile, during all this bitter period of hope deferred and fast- 
coming despair, Bulrush Meads, the new estate which was to have 
been the delight and glory of Rick Redmayne’s declining years, lay 
waste, or flourished only for the advantage of strangers and squatters. 
It was vital that the farm should be taken in hand speedily, bound- 
aries settled, fences put up, order introduced where all was now only 
a fruitful wilderness. The consciousness of this was a secondary 
source of worry and perplexity to the man whose chief absorbing 
thought was of his missing child. All his dreams had faded. The 
vision was darkened of that low wide-spreading log-house, with its 
light verandahs and broad balconies and its romantic aspect, like a 
Swiss chalet. That airy castle was shattered. He might live to build 
it up again, he told himself, in his more hopeful moods, when he had 
found his daughter; but in the interval those fertile acres, for which 
he had paid with the sweat of his brow, were lying waste. 

He decided on sending his brother and his brother’s family to 
take the estate in hand. He was fain to confess that James and 
those two hulking sons of his had done wonders with Brierwood. 
What might they not do in that wider, richer field? He could man- 
age the Kentish farm himself, and keep a home open for his lost girl 
—the room in which she had slept from her many to the fatal hour 
of her flight ready to receive her. 

He mooted the question one evening, when ie had come down 
from his London lodging to the farm for a few hours’ respite : painted 
a glowing picture of Bulrush Meads, but spoke with a latent bitter- 
ness, remembering all the schemes and hopes that had been asso- 
ciated with his possession of the place. His proposal was at first 
received with horror by Mrs. James, who was the sole voice of the 
assembly, no member of her family presuming to think or speak for 
himself in her presence. What! leave Brierwood, and the country 
in which she had been born and bred, to go and associate with red 
Indians—people who scalped each other and lived in wigwams, or if 
not red Indians, something quite as bad—Blackamoors perhaps! She 
would sooner starve than taste a bit of victuals that had been touched 
by a Blackamoor. 

Rick Redmayne explained that the Blackamoor element need not 
enter into the business. The aboriginal Australian might be dark of 
aspect, but did not abound in the vicinity of Bulrush Meads ; emigra- 
tion was the order of the day; she could have plenty of stalwart 
Irishmen to till her lands and reap her corn. 
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‘I think I’d as lief have to do with Blackamoors as Irish,’ cried 
Mrs. James. ‘It’s bad enough to have’em about at hoppi g time.’ 

By slow degrees, however, when the map of the estate with all 
poor Rick’s notations, suggestions, and calculations made on board 
ship had been laid out on the table, and pored over profoundly by 
James and the lads, who might have their opinions, but remained dis- 
creetly dumb; when the extent and glory of the estate, the managing 
powers required for its direction had been brought home to her, Mrs. 
James softened, listened with increasing interest, began to ask ques- 
tions about this portion of the land and that, and seemed curious as 
to the capabilities of the house. 

‘ It would be a fine opening for the boys,’ James growled at last, 
perceiving that his chosen partner wavered. 

‘A fine opening for their galloping about from morning till night 
shooting wild beasts,’ said the mother of the boys contemptuously ; 
‘a deal of work they’d do in an outlandish place like that.’ 

It was Mrs. Redmayne’s manner to speak with contumely of the 
two sons, whom, in her secret soul, she doated on, urged thereto by 
a sense of maternal duty. So no doubt did Cornelia flout and dis- 
parage her Gracchi in their adolescence. 

Her speech had for once been injudicious. At the prospect of 
much slaying of savage beasts the two boys broke out into broad 
grins and unctuous chuckles expressive of rapture. 

‘Crikey, wouldn’t that be a jolly game!’ cried the elder hope. 
‘It ain’t often old Wort lets us have a pop at the rabbits in Clevedon 
Chase, and out yonder there’d be wild buffaloes, and kangaroos, and 
the Lord knows what to shoot at; eh, uncle ?’ 

‘Out yonder,’ cried Richard, kindling at the thought of that wider 
world where he had been so successful—‘ out yonder you’d have as 
much sport as the kings and their barons had in the days when half 
England was forest, and it was death for a peasant to kill a stag. 
You may buy a horse over there, and a good one, for a five-pound 
note, and may keep as good a stud as Squire Chevenix without feel- 
ing the cost. Why, you don’t know what life is, boys, till you have 
lived under the Southern Cross !’ 

‘ What kind of a dairy is there, now, at this Bulrush place ?’ Mrs. 
James asked thoughtfully. 

The boys kicked each other ina friendly way under the table, per- 
ceiving that she was veering round. 

‘Well, there’s nothing very ship-shape yet awhile; but there’s 
plenty of room and plenty of material, and I shouldn’t mind spend- 
ing a hundred or so on the improvement of the place.’ 

The idea of a dairy of her own planning was almost as tempting 
to Mrs. James as that vision of perpetual wild-beast slaughter was to 
the two lads. The dairy at Brierwood was all holes and corners, she 
said, with not room in it to swing a cat, though there were inlets 
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enough through which the cats could come to steal the cream. An 
archetypal dairy had always been one of the matron’s pet day-dreams. 
The ocean was an untried element, which she regarded with a natural 
horror ; but if anything could tempt her to cross the world in search 
of perfect bliss, it would be that idea of a farmhouse adapted and im- 
proved on her own plan. 

So, after much debating of difficulties which at first seemed in- 
surmountable, Hannah Redmayne consented to the enterprise ; and 
with her the whole family: the young men having panted for Aus- 
tralia from the moment the subject was started; James, their father, 
with the docility of a well-trained husband—if Hannah saw it in a 
favourable light, why, he had no ‘ objections,’ he said in his milk- 
and-waterish way. He made no doubt but he would be useful as his 
brother’s agent, biding the time when Rick would come out himself 
and lick the land into a fair shape. He hadn’t much of a fancy for 
a sea voyage, never having trusted himself on wilder floods than 
Thames or Medway ; but as other folks made light enough of going 
to Australia, and Rick himself had been there and come back safe and 
sound, there was no call for him to make any bones about it. In brief, 
he expressed himself willing to do whatsoever his wife and his bro- 
ther desired. 

All things were settled, therefore, before that evening’s counsel 
was concluded. James and his family were to go out to Brisbane. 
as soon as their travelling arrangements could be made, and thence 
to Bulrush Meads, where they were to take possession and establish 
themselves with full power to order all things according to their own 
discretion. By and by, when Grace was restored to him—Richard 
Redmayne spoke of that event as a certain fact—he would in all pro- 
bability let Brierwood, and bring his daughter to that wild home in 
the backwoods ; but his coming would in no wise disturb or dispos- 
sess James and Hannah. There would be ample room and verge 
enough for the two families. 

‘ We’ve worked together pretty well so far, Jim,’ said Rick, ‘and 
there’s no reason we shouldn’t go on. You can manage the land 
well for me, and make a good living out of it for yourself; and by 
and by, when I come out, I’ll make you my partner, with as big a 
share of profits as if you had contributed half the capital.’ 

The family, with one accord, pronounced this a very handsome 
offer, and they shook hands upon it all round. Up in their attic that 
night in the gabled roof, the two lads felt scarcely disposed to go to 
bed, so completely had this scheme of emigration taken hold of them. 
They would fain have begun packing their clumsy wooden trunks im- 
mediately, and have neither rested nor slumbered till they were on 
board ship. 

‘ There ain’t any overland way to Australia, is there, Jack ?’ the 
younger inquired curiously. 
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John Redmayne opined that there was not. 
‘I’m sorry for that,’ said Charley; ‘it would have been a jolly 
game to ride half the way on camels !’ 


Within a month from this family conference, Mr. and Mrs. James 
and their two sons departed with bag and baggage, after a farewell 
visit from the married daughter and her bantlings, who came from 
Chickfield to weep and lament over this uprooting of her race from 
the soil that had nourished it. The Chickfield grocer came to fetch 
his wife home, and gave utterance to ambitious and revolutionary 
views of his own with reference to the great colony. He had it in 
him, he avowed, to do great things in a new country: had ideas 
about mixed teas and the improvement of coffee in connection with 
roasted beans ; to say nothing of the manipulation of Dorset butter, 
for which he had a peculiar gift—only to be developed in a wider 
sphere than Chickfield, where the prejudices and narrow-mindedness 
of his customers stifled every aspiration of genius. 

They went. Rick Redmayne stood upon the pier at Gravesend 
and saw the great ship fade into a speck on the blue horizon, and 
felt that on this side of the world he was now alone —with his 
daughter. 

The year had well-nigh come to an end before the yeoman’s cour- 
age and confidence in himself wore out ; but in the dreary December 
days, after so many futile efforts, so many false hopes, he did at last 
begin to lose faith in his own power to find his child or his child’s 
seducer, and to cast about him for help. From the first he had kept 
his own counsel—telling no one his grief, asking no aid from sage 
advisers by way of friendship or profession. He wanted to keep his 
daughter’s secret inviolate—his daughter’s name from the breath of 
scandal. No one but those of his own household knew the address 
of his London lodging—a darksome second floor in a street near the 
Strand—or the nature of the business that detained him in London. 
He had paid all his debts, and shaken hands with his creditors and 
thanked them for their forbearance; had seen little more of his 
Kingsbury friends or acquaintance since his return from Australia. 
So far as it was possible he held himself aloof from all who had ever 
known him. Finally, however, after six months wasted in vain en- 
deavours to discover some trace of his lost daughter, the conviction 
came slowly home to him that his own brave heart and strong arm 
were not enough for the work he had to do. He went to a solicitor 
—a man who had arranged some small business matters for him oc- 
casionally—and put a case hypothetically, as if in the interest of a 
friend. ; 

A young woman was missing, had run away from home to be 
married, and had never been heard of since. What steps should 
the father take ? 
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Mr. Smoothey, the solicitor—Smoothey and Gabb, Gray’s-inn- 
place—rubbed his chin meditatively. 

‘ How long has the young woman been missing ?’ he asked. 

‘ Thirteen months.’ 

‘A long time. Your friend should have gone to work sooner.’ 

‘ My friend has been at work for the last six months.’ 

Mr. Smoothey looked at his client sharply from under penthouse- 
like pepper-and-salt-coloured eyebrows, and suspected the real state 
of the case. 

‘ What has he been doing during that time ?’ he inquired. 

‘ Looking for his daughter everywhere: in public places, churches, 
theatres, parks, streets, omnibuses, shops, up and down, here and 
there, from morning till night, till his body has grown as weary as 
his heart ; day after day, week after week, month after month, with- 
out rest or respite.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ cried the lawyer impatiently. ‘ Your friend might 
live in one street and his daughter in the next for a twelvemonth, 
and the two never come across each other. The man must be mad. 
To look for a girl in London, without any plan or system; why, the 
proverbial needle in a bottle of hay must be an easy find compared 
to that. Your friend must be daft, Redmayne.’ 

‘ He has had enough trouble to make him so,’ the farmer ans- 
wered quietly. 

‘I’m heartily sorry for him. But to go to work in that ad-cap- 
tandum way, instead of getting good advice at the outset! In the 
first place, how does he know that his daughter is in London? How 
does he know that she isn’t in New York ?’ 

‘He has some reason to suppose that she is in London. The 
man who is suspected of tempting her away is a man who lives in 
London.’ 

‘ But, bless my soul, if you— if your friend knows the man who 
ran away with the girl, he can surely find her by applying to the 
man.’ 

‘The man who is suspected denies any knowledge of my daugh- 
ter—’ 

Richard Redmayne stopped suddenly, and reddened to the tem- 
ples. 

‘The murder’s out,’ he said. ‘It’s my daughter who’s missing, 
Mr. Smoothey. You'll keep my secret, of course. I want to shield 
her from slander by and by, when I take her home.’ 

‘I guessed as much before you’d said half-a-dozen words about 
the business,’ remarked the lawyer in a friendly reassuring tone ; 
‘ your face was too earnest for a man who’s talking of a friend’s 
affairs. The more candid you are with me, the better I can help 
you.’ 

On this Rick Redmayne told his story, as briefly as it could 
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be told, while the lawyer listened, with a grave and not unsympa- 
thetic countenance. 

‘Have you any grounds for supposing that there would be no 
marriage ; that this Mr. Walgry would deceive your daughter ?’ he 
asked, when he had heard all. 

‘Only the fact of my daughter’s silence. If—if all had been 
well, she would have hardly left her father in doubt as to her fate. 
My poor child knew how well I loved her. And then a man who 
meant to act honestly would scarcely steal a girl away from her home 
like that.’ 

‘ The manner of the business, and.the girl’s silence, look bad, 
I admit,’ replied Mr. Smoothey. ‘ Her letter stated that they were 
to be married in London, you say—you might give me a copy of 
that letter, by the way. Have you made any attempt to discover 
whether such a marriage took place ?’ 

‘ How could I do that ?’ 

‘ Advertise for information on the subject, offering a reward to 
parish clerks, registrars, and suchlike.’ 

‘What! and blazon my girl’s dishonour to the world ?’ 

Mr. Smoothey smiled ever so faintly at this—as if the world 
at large were interested in the fate of a Kentish yeoman’s daughter. 

‘You could hardly advertise without making the girl’s name 
public, certainly,’ he said; ‘and that might do her mischief in the 
future. The written word remains. Put an advertisement in to- 
morrow’s Times about Tom, Dick, or Harry, and the odds are five 
to one it may crop up as evidence against Tom, Dick, or Harry at 
the other end of the world forty years hence. Upon my word, Mr. 
Redmayne, I can’t see that you have any resource open to you except 
to put yourself in the hands of one of these private-inquiring 
people.’ 

‘My brother Jim did that, and no good came out of it.’ 

‘Never mind what your brother did. I know a man who can 
help you, if any one can; as sharp a fellow as there is to be found 
in London. He served his articles with me, and practised as a 
solicitor for nine years in a small town in the west of England; took 
to drinking, and went altogether to the bad; then came up to London, 
and set up as a private inquirer. He drinks still, but has some 
method in his madness, and can do more work in his own particular 
line than any other man I ever met with. I'll have him here to 
meet you, if you like, to-morrow morning, and we can talk the busi- 
ness over together.’ 

‘I suppose I can’t do better than put myself in your hands,’ 
Richard Redmayne said gloomily. ‘I reckoned upon finding my girl 
myself; but I’m sick at heart. I feel as if a few months more of 
this work would make an end of me.’ 

Mr. Smoothey suggested that fathers and daughters are in the 
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hands of Providence, and that things must not be looked at in this 
manner. 

‘What!’ cried Rick, ‘do you want me to think that my child 
and I are like two pieces upon a chessboard, to be moved this way 
or that, with no power of our own to shape our lives? I tell you, 
man, I will find her, will save her, will take her from the villain who 
stole her away from me!’ 

‘May God prosper your endeavours, my good friend!’ said the 
lawyer piously ; ‘but that is hardly a Christian way of looking at 
the question.’ 

‘I have never been a Christian since I came home to England, 
and found my daughter missing,’ answered Richard Redmayne. 

He met Mr. Kendel, the private inquirer, at Messrs. Gabb and 
Smoothey’s office early next morning. Mr. Kendel was a tall bony 
man of about forty, with dark close-cut hair, a long red nose, a coal- 
black eye of fiery brightness, glittering as that of the Ancient Ma- 
riner, a clean-shaven visage, a good black coat, and as respectable 
an appearance as could coexist with the aforesaid red nose ; a clever- 
looking man, in whose hands Richard Redmayne felt himself a very 
child. ; 

He jotted down two or three memoranda in a little black-bound 
notebook, and then snapped the snap thereof with the air of a man 
who saw his way to the end of the business. 

‘ If a marriage took place in London, I shall have the evidence 
of it ina week,’ he said. ‘If anywhere in England, I pledge myself 
to know all about it within a fortnight.’ And on this the council 
broke up, Mr. Smoothey having done nothing but take snuff and 
look ineffably wise during the consultation. 

At the end of a fortnight Mr. Kendel wrote to Richard Red- 
mayne, stating that to the best of his belief no marriage between 
Miss Grace Redmayne and any individual whatever had been cele- 
brated within the British dominions since last November twelve- 
month. He had put the business into good hands on the Continent, 
and hoped shortly to be able to speak as definitely with regard to 
any foreign marriage which might or might not have been contracted. 
In the mean time he was hunting for information about Mr. Walgry, 
but as yet had not been able to get on the track of any person of 
that name answering to the description of the suspected party. 

Richard flung the letter from him in a rage. 

‘Easy enough to tell me what he can’t find out,’ he muttered 
to himself moodily. ‘Jim was about right; these fellows are no 
good.’ 

He left Mr. Kendel’s letter unanswered, and went on with his 
own unsystematic wanderings: now in the remotest purlieus of the 
east, or in the haunts of sailors at Wapping and Ratcliff-highway ; 
now among half-deserted western squares, whose denizens were 
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spending their Christmas holidays at pleasant country houses. He 
sat in sparsely-filled theatres, indifferent to, nay hardly conscious of, 
what he saw, but peering into every dusky corner of the house, with 
the faint hope of seeing the sweet pale face he was looking for. 

Christmas came and went. Richard Redmayne heard the joy- 
bells clamouring from half a hundred London steeples, and that was 
all. Christmas—O God, how well he remembered Christmas at 
Brierwood a few years ago, his daughter’s face radiant among the 
holly and mistletoe, the simple pleasures and banquetings, the quiet 
home joys ! 

‘Shall we ever sit beside that hearth again ?’ he wondered ; 
‘ we two together, my girl and I?’ 

Bitter as this ignorance of his child’s fate had been to him, a 
bitterer knowledge was to come. One bleak morning in January, 
about five weeks after his introduction to Mr. Kendel, the office-boy 
from Gabb and Smoothey brought him a brief note, requesting his - 
immediate presence in Gray’s-inn-place. 

He followed promptly on the heels of the messenger, and was 
shown straight into Mr. Smoothey’s office. The lawyer was stand- 
ing on his hearth-rug warming himself, with a solemn aspect. Mr. 
Kendel was seated by the table with a short file of newspapers before 
him. 

‘You have got some news for me,’ Richard Redmayne cried 
eagerly, going straight up to the private inquirer. 

‘Do not be in a hurry, my dear Mr. Redmayne,’ the lawyer said 
soothingly. ‘ There is news: Kendel has made a discovery, as he 
supposes; but the fact in question, if it does concern you, is of the 
saddest nature. I am bound to bid you prepare your mind for the 
worst.’ 

‘My God!’ cried Richard Redmayne. ‘ It is the thing I have 
thought and dreamed of a hundred times. My daughter has destroyed 
herself !’ 

‘Not so bad as that. Pray sit down; calm yourself. We may 
be mistaken.’ 

‘ The date is the same,’ said Kendel gravely. ‘ Miss Redmayne 
left home on the 11th November.’ 

‘Was your daughter a sufferer from heart-disease, Mr. Redmayne ?” 

‘ No—certainly not, to my knowledge. But her mother died of 
it; dropped down dead at four-and-twenty years of age. Why do 
you beat about the bush ? Is my daughter dead ?’ 

‘We have some reason to fear as much; but I repeat we may 
be mistaken. The fact of the two events occurring on the same date 
might be a mere coincidence. You had better read those paragraphs, 
Kendel. Let Mr. Redmayne know the worst.’ 

Mr. Kendel turned over the papers, rather nervously. He was 
accustomed to be employed in painful affairs; but this seemed to 
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him more painful than the common run of family troubles. Richard 
Redmayne’s listening face, white to the lips, told of no common 
agony. — ; 

‘It appears,’ he began in a quiet business-like way, ‘that Miss 
Redmayne left her home early on the morning of the 11th Novem- 
ber. From that hour to this nothing has been heard of her. Now, 
having occasion some days ago to look through a file of old news- 
papers in relation to another case I have on hand, I came upon the 
notice of an inquest held on a young lady who died suddenly on that 
day—a young lady whose christian name was Grace, and whose age 
was nineteen ; a young lady who had arrived in the neighbourhood of 
London from the country, within an hour of her death. Shall I read 
you the account of the inquest ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The word came with a strange muffled sound from dry white 
lips. 
Mr. Kendel read first one paragraph, and then two or three 
others, from different papers. One was more diffuse than the rest, 
a small weekly paper published at Highgate. This gave a detailed 
account of the inquest—headed, ‘Sad and sudden Death of a young 
Lady,’—and dwelt on the beauty of the deceased with the penny-a- 
liner’s flourish. 

‘The man called himself Walsh,’ Richard Redmayne said, at 
last, ‘ and describes the girl as his sister.’ 

‘He would be likely to suppress his real name under such pain- 
ful circumstances, and to conceal his real relation with the young 
lady. Mind, I don’t say that this poor girl must needs have been 
your daughter—coincidences are common enough in this life; but 
the christian name, the age, the date all agree. Even the initial is 
the same—Walgry, Walsh. Come, Mr. Redmayne, it is a hard thing 
to trace your daughter’s steps only to find the track broken off short 
by a grave; but not so hard as to find your child as many a man 
has done, in something worse than the grave.’ 

This was quite a burst of sentiment for Mr. Kendel; but his 
heart, not utterly dried up by alcohol, was touched by the silent 
grief of the yeoman. That despair, which betrayed itself only by the 
ghastly change in the man’s face, the altered sound of the man’s 
voice, was more awful than any loud expression of sorrow. 

‘Do you consider this clue worth following up, Mr. Redmayne ?’ 

‘ Yes, I will follow it, and the murderer of my child afterwards,’ 
answered the yeoman. 

He sat down at the table by Mr. Kendel’s side, and wrote the 
name of the coroner and some particulars of the inquest in his 
pocket-book. The private inquirer watched him curiously, wonder- 
ing a little at the firmness of his hand as he wrote. 

‘ Shall I follow up this affair for you, Mr. Redmayne ?’ he asked. 


& 
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‘No, I'll do that myself. If—if the girl who died that day was 
my daughter, Iam the likeliest person to find it out; but if I fail, I 
can fall back upon your professional skill. You shall be paid your 
own price for what you have done.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir. I wish with all my heart I could have brought 
you pleasanter news. Have you any photograph of your daughter, 
by the way? That would help you to settle the question.’ 

‘Yes. I have her portrait,’ answered Richard Redmayne, touch- 
ing his breast. He had carried his daughter’s picture in his breast- 
pocket all through his Australian wanderings; only a rustic photo- 
grapher’s image, a small wistful face, which would hardly be taken 
for the face of a beautiful woman, colour, life, expression—so much 
that made the beauty of the original being wanting in this pale 
reflection. 

It was settled, therefore, that Mr. Redmayne should go to High- 
gate himself, hunt up the coroner, and follow the clue afforded by 
those newspaper paragraphs as far as it might lead him. 

He went, found the coroner, and the doctor who had been called 
in at Hillside Cottage, when Grace lay dead in her lover’s arms. 
From this latter he obtained a close description of the dead girl—the 
fair oval face, small nose and mouth, a little mole just under the 
rounded chin, the reddish-auburn hair. 

There was no doubt it was his Grace. He had tracked her to 
the end of her brief pilgrimage. All his dreams of the future were 
over ; the fair home in which they were to have begun a new life to- 
gether, all the plans and hopes which had buoyed him up during 
that weary period of waiting, were done with now. Alas, whatever 
life they two were to share lay beyond the stars! Upon earth his 
search had ended. 

‘ Except for the man who murdered her,’ Rick Redmayne said to 
himself. ‘God grant that I may live long enough to be even with 
him ! 

He went to the house in which his darling died. There had been 
more than one set of tenants since that November day; but the cot- 
tage was vacant again, and a board advertising the fact of its empti- 
ness was up in the neat little front garden: ‘ Inquire of Mr. Selby, 
house-agent, Kentish Town ; or within.’ 

Richard Redmayne went in, saw the little drawing-room where 
she had fallen, struck with death ; the pretty bedchamber above where 
they had laid her in her last quiet slumber. He looked at these 
things with an anguish beyond tears—beyond passion, or curses even 
—although deep in his heart there was something bitterer than a 
curse against her betrayer. 

‘ Perhaps that man Kendel was right,’ he said to himself, as he 
stood by the white-curtained bed, on which he could fancy her lying 
in death’s awful stillness with her hands folded on her breast ; ‘ per- 
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haps it was better she should die than live to be what that villain 
meant to make her. . Thank God she never was his mistress! thank 
God death came between them! And yet to have had my girl again 
—even a faded flower—to have watched the pale face grow bright 
again; to have made a new life for her in a new world—O God, how 
sweet that would have been!’ . 

He thought of Bulrush Meads; those fertile slopes and valleys, 
the silver water-courses and forest background—all their glory gone 
now. Thought of the place as he had pictured it from the first, with 
that central figure, the child of his love. Without it what availed 
those green pastures, those crystal streams ? what were they but a 
desert waste without Grace ? 

An old woman was taking care of the house, an ancient beldame, 
with one shoulder higher than the other. 

‘I helped ’em to lay her out, poor dear!’ she mumbled, when 
Richard questioned her about the young lady who had died sud- 
denly in that house a little more than a year ago. ‘ Such a pretty 
creetur’, with lovely auburn hair down to her waist. I never see her 
alive, though I was here when the gentleman took the house.’ 

‘You saw him, then ?’ Richard cried eagerly. 

‘I should think I did. I sor him arter she was dead. O, so 
gashly pale—paler than the corpse a’most, and so orful quiet. Ah, it 
was a queer set-out altogether ! When he took the house, it was for 
his young wife, he said; when the ingquiss come, it was his sister. 
Whatever she was, he was precious fond of her. I was in the house 
till a hour before they came, helping the servants to finish the clean- 
in’ and suchlike ; and to see the things as he’d sent in—flowers, and 
hothouse fruit, and partials ofall sorts; birds, and a pianer that was 
a perfeck pictur’ only to look at. Yes, whoever she was, he was rare 
and fond of her.’ 

‘ May the memory of her cling to him to his dying day,’ muttered 
Rick Redmayne, ‘ poison his life, and blight him on his deathbed !’ 

The crone was too deaf to hear this smothered imprecation. She 
went on mumbling about the ‘ sweet young creetur’.’ 

‘ What was the man like ?’ Mr. Redmayne asked her presently. 

‘Mr. Walsh ?’ 

* Yes, Mr. Walsh.’ 

‘Rather a handsome man. Tall and straight and dark—not 
so young as she was by ten year or more, but a fine-lookin’ man.’ 

‘ Do you know what became of him after the inquest ?’ 

‘No more than the babe unborn. He paid a month’s rent, 
packed up all the silk dresses, and slippers, and suchlike, into a big 
portmenter, had it put on the top of a keb, and rode away with it. 
The kebman as took him would know where he went—none of us 
knowed.’ 

‘ And you don’t know where the cabman came from, I suppose?’ 
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‘Lord, no, sir; he was fetched promiscuous. Mr. Walsh paid 
for everythink liberal; paid the cook and ’ousemaid their month, 
and paid me; paid the undertaker—it were a very genteel funeral, 
mourning-coach and pair, and feathers on the ’earse ; paid every- 
body, and nobody ast him no questions. But it was a queer set- 
out for all that; and there must have been somethink to make that 
pore young creetur’ go off dead like that.’ 

‘ Something,’ muttered Richard; ‘ yes—only a broken heart. 
She discovered that she had trusted a villain, and the discovery 
killed her. The story’s plain enough.’ 

This to himself rather than to the crone, whose dull ears did, 
however, distinguish those two words, ‘ broken heart.’ 

‘ Broken ’art? Yes, pore dear,’ she whined, ‘ that’s azackly 
what the ’ousemaid says, while we was a-smoothing out her beauti- 
ful hair: ‘‘ There was somethink as he told her—a somethink as he 
said to her soon after she came in—as broke her pore ’art ;” and 
that ’ousemaid spoke the gospel truth. It might be a diseased art, 
there’s no. gainsaying the doctor ; but it were a broken one into the 
bargain.’ 

Two hours later on the same afternoon, when the winter day- 
light was growing gray and thick, Richard Redmayne stood alone in 
Hetheridge churchyard: a very quiet resting-place, remote, although 
within fifteen miles of London, the burial-ground belonging to a vil- 
lage that lay off the main road, away from the beaten tracks of 
mankind—an unambitious graveyard, where there were no splendid 
monuments, only an air of supreme repose. 

‘ There will be no stone to mark where she lies, I reckon,’ Mr. 
Redmayne said to himself bitterly, as he walked slowly to and fro 
among the humble headstones. ‘A man would hardly set up a 
memorial of his sin.’ 

He was mistaken. Not in a nameless grave did Grace Red- 
mayne slumber. He came at last to a broad slab of polished gray 
granite, with an inscription in three short lines: 


GRACE. 
Died November 11th, 186-, aged 19. 
EHEU, EHEU ! 


Her epitaph could hardly have been briefer: and thus her story 
closed—with a tombstone. 

‘ I wonder where he will be buried when his time comes?’ thought 
Rick Redmayne ; ‘for as there is a God above us, if ever we two 
meet face to face, I shall kill him!’ 

And he meant it. 
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Wuart to cook, and how and when to cook it, are questions not very 
likely to have vexed the minds of our early predecessors, the first 
life-tenants of our fair estate, the world. The hunter is proverbially 
gifted with a fine appetite, which stands in no need of sharpening 
by other sauces than that of hunger, while the pastoral races are 
uniformly simple in their tastes and frugal as to their diet. Wealth 
and luxury must have made some progress before the question, how 
to obtain a dinner, gives way to the more esthetic difficulty as to 
how that dinner shall be rendered grateful to the palate. Very rude 
ideas on such a subject seem at first, as was natural, to have pre- 
vailed. The brass-greaved Achaians, who lay so long in their weary 
leaguer around white-walled Troy, had scarcely passed beyond the 
rudimentary stage of kitchen-lore. The Homeric banquets are but 
records of mighty roasts, where whole kids and quarters of oxen 
revolved before piles of blazing logs, and where the sole merit of a 
feast was its Gargantuan abundance. Certainly the kinglets of 
Argos and of Ithaca had far outstripped the Iroquois, munching 
his raw venison on the darkling shores of Lake Huron, or those 
Lestrygonians whom Herodotus registered as subsisting on uncooked 
meat; but simple roast and boiled were all that they had to carve 
with their bronze-bladed daggers upon their platters of smooth beech- 
wood. 

It is to Egypt, the dim mysterious birthplace of the arts of 
peace and war, that we owe the first germs of scientific cookery. 
Not brave men only, but clever cooks as well, flourished before 
Agamemnon ; but it was in Thebes and Memphis that they wielded 
the official ladle. It was dearth, indeed, which drove Joseph’s 
kindred tribe into Goshen, and the first rebellious murmurs of the 
departing Israelites referred directly to the soup-kettles of Egypt. 
The very mention of the objects regretfully looked back to, of the 
cucumbers, the onions, and the leeks, spoken of in the same breath 
with the ‘ fleshpots’ of the great heathen empire, explains the supe- 
rior attractions of the kitchens beside the Yellow Nile. Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, richly tilled and irrigated like a market-garden, over- 
flowed with vegetables at a time when Europe and Western Asia 
had few or none. With its granaries full of corn, its uplands white 
with sheep, and its cattle grazing in thousands on meadows which 
have gradually been rendered sterile by the encroaching sand of the 
desert, the Nile Valley might well present an appearance of material 
prosperity such as aroused the envy of its neighbours. There was 
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a splendid court also, sustained by a martial aristocracy and by a 
powerful priesthood. The Pharaohs, be sure, had cooks as well as 
chemists and magicians, as well as butlers and bakers, in their 
imperial household. The Greeks, however, improved considerably 
upon the teachings of the mother-country of western civilisation. 
It was the lot of Egypt, in more matters than one, to give lessons 
which enabled her pupils to surpass their instructress. The sculptors 
of old Hellas, under whose hands the all-but breathing marbles 
slowly struggled into being, were but the successors of those toiling 
stone-hewers of Phile and Luxor, architects rather than artists, to 
whose chisels we owe the giant statues in those halls and mummy- 
pits, where colossal kings and towering deities still impress our fancy 
by the mere weight of their dimensions and the solemn majesty of 
their impassive lineaments. As in the studio, so among the sauce- 
pans, the light bright quality of Grecian wit made its way. An 
Athenian feast was now no longer, as in the heroic age of spear- 
throwing, a mere aggregation of roast meat. It was not a heavy 
meal, but the few dishes that figured on an Attic menu were artfully 
seasoned and neatly served. Hymettus had a crisp short herbage, 
mixed with thyme, on which the mountain sheep acquired a flavour 
more delicate than that of lowland mutton. Hybla had honey that 
keeps, even in the nineteenth century, its old renown, due to a thou- 
sand wild-flowers that the bees love well. The blue sea brought 
fish to the Athenian’s very door; and there was no lack of game in 
the well-wooded and well-watered Greece of the period, before axe 
and fire had thinned the forests and lessened the rainfall. The vine 
had then, as now, a sort of clinging affection for the friable soil of 
the crumbling rocks that face the Mediterranean ; and apples could 
then be grown side by side with luscious purple figs, where now 
only a range of gray-leaved olive-trees rises along the dusty distance. 
The Greek made the most and the best, as usual, of his materials. 
His larder was not always over-brimming, but his table was pretty 
and trimly garnished, with snows from the heights above Tempe to 
cool his jar of wine, and with every scrap of tunnyfish and morsel 
of goat’s flesh neatly dished among cool green leaves and blushing 
roses. 

The Persians, who for many a year were accustomed, like the 
English of the Confessor’s reign, to look abroad for a supply of all 
that could minister to a taste for elegance and luxury, perceived the 
superiority of the Attic kitchen. They asked Greeks to train their 
soldiers, to build their cities, to adorn their temples, and to prepare 
their banquets as well. The Greek chef, in his milk-white robes of 
office, must have been as familiar a personage in the households of 
Medish satraps and Persian governors-general as was the French 
man cook in those of the travelled British noblemen of the eighteenth 
century. Nowhere else than in Hellas or among the Ionian colonies 
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of Asia Minor could the viceroys of the great king find a cook fit to 
humour their lordly palates. For Egyptian fare, unimproved while 
all the world outside the enchanted region of the Nile Valley had 
been changing, seemed gross and monotonous to those who had 
eaten of daintier dishes than lentil-soup and black stews of meat 
and onions, and the Jewish cuisine has always been esteemed too 
greasy in its fat plenty to attract a less vigorous race of banqueters 
than the Hebrews. The little that was known of Spain, Gaul, and 
North Africa came filtered through Greek channels. Babylon and 
Lydia had fallen beneath the assaults of the Persian arms, and with 
China and India, cut off from Iran by mountain and wilderness, 
there was no communication of any kind. The Persian grandees, 
therefore, sent for Greek cooks, as they summoned Greek pedagogues 
to teach their sons, Greek lute-players to make music in their halls, 
and Greek limners to take their portraits. Yet that this was but 
a compliance with the demands of fashion seems to be proved by the 
fact that, long after the overthrow of Alexander’s crowned lieutenants 
and their intrusive dynasties, the national kitchen of Persia reasserted 
itself, and even, under Heliogabalus, became the rage at Rome. The 
Roman spirit, so strong, so orderly, and yet devoting all its strength 
and all its wondrous organising power to objects that were of the 
earth earthy, set cookery on a pedestal for absolute worship. Every- 
where else in the world even gluttons had had the grace to be some- 
what ashamed of an immoderate fondness for good cheer. The hard 
practical masters of the earth saw no reason why, having fought and 
won, they should not enjoy the spoils of victory, and accordingly 
they exalted kitchen-craft almost to a level with strategy itself. A 
good Greek cook—one of those Greculi, those despised manikins, 
who came over in swarms to be barbers and musicians, tutors and 
house-decorators, to their conquerors, and whom the fighting Quirites 
hired and jeered at—was worth many a silver sesterce of annual 
wages in Rome. Let him, since he and his race had yet the gift of 
imagination which their forefathers had put to nobler uses, rack his 
subtle brains to devise a new pleasure for the gustatory nerves of 
wealthy knights and senators ! 

Those knights, those gilded equestrians who fell short of the 
highest ranks of the patrician caste, were perhaps the most invete- 
rate epicures in materialist, mighty Rome. It was a knight who 
is credited with inventing gloves, that he might devour the choicest 
morsels at the board, while his ungloved guests, in that forkless age, 
hesitated to scald their fingers by snatching at the titbits fresh from 
the stewpan. It was a knight who gave fourteen hundred pounds of 
our money for a couple of those giant murenas that were tended so 
carefully in Roman fish-ponds. The passion then entertained for 
lampreys was as odd, and nearly as costly, as the frenzy of the Dutch 
for tulips. The ugly eel-like creatures, with their fierce eyes and 
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their formidable rows of white teeth, swam gently round the marble 
basin in the middle of the inner atrium, while half a dozen slaves 
came hurrying with baskets filled with whatever food experts pro- 
nounced to fatten these slimy pets the quickest. Well if the master 
did not insist on tossing in, as a toothsome treat to the lampreys, 
one of that trembling company of living chattels. Such things have 
been done, and with impunity, in the wicked old capital of the world. 
No one having ever, in modern times, seen a true murena of the 
enormous size and weight recorded in history, doubts have been 
thrown on the veracity of the chroniclers. But it is probable that 
the classic scales really indicated the number of pounds with fair 
accuracy, but that the live delicacy was not a genuine lamprey, but 
rather some similar tenant of the waters, such as the huge and 
voracious Silurus Glanis, still found in the Danube and the Theiss. 
In fattening domestic animals the Romans were proficients. They 
are believed to have been the first to cram chickens in a coop and 
to feed fish in a stewpond ; and although the Chinese had independ- 
ently arrived at much the same results, the inhabitants of the seven- 
hilled city were no copyists. They had a sort of fondness for the 
pig ; an animal whose nature led him to codperate heartily with their 
practised efforts to make him as obese as possible, that he might 
figure creditably on the table ; and the consumption of young porkers 
in a classic mansion was very considerable, to judge by its frequent 
mention in such fragments of the lighter Latin literature as have 
come down to us. It would seem that the interesting quadrupeds 
were kept tame about the outer court and kitchens, and that the 
cook himself was expected to act as butcher when the hour of doom 
arrived. Calves too were the objects of great care; while sheep 
seem to have been regarded rather as valuable on account of their 
wool than in their capacity of animated mutton. Fish was in high 
demand. The nets of the busy boatmen were perpetually sweeping 
the violet depths of the sun-kissed Campanian sea. It was work 
that was well paid; for the market of Rome was one that it was hard 
to glut, and there were appreciative buyers ever on the watch for a 
rarity. A very big fish, as Juvenal tells us, a wise piscator would 
make haste to offer as a tribute on the threshold of Cxsar’s kitchen ; 
and if loyalty warred with covetousness, some zealous tax-gatherer 
was not unlikely to claim the scaly monster as a fugitive from the 
imperial vivaria; but all minor captures were sure to prove profit- 
able to the men of hook and seine. 
The Romans, however, scorned to trust wholly to the resources 
of Italian fields and waters for the replenishing of their thousand 
saucepans and the loading of their legion spits. Their supplies were 
drawn from north and south alike, and their foragers were stopped 
by no difficulties of time and distance. The sturgeon reached them 
from the frozen north, and the luscious figs of Carthage from the 
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south. In every nook of the provinces there was hardly a rustic who 
found anything worth the finding, perhaps truffles, possibly shell- 
fish, very likely the wild boar of the Umbrian uplands, who did not 
cry out to his comrade savages, ‘ Where is the questor? Where is 
the intendant or the freedman of my lord the procurator? This 
must go to our masters at Rome.’ And to Rome went all that was 
best and most delicate in every conquered district: from Armenia to 
Beveland, from Portugal to Chersonese, Rome really and literally 
did ‘eat up’ the vassal countries, wringing from them whatever 
might fill her Brobdingnag larder at home. Corn and wine, oil and 
beans, poured fast into the port of Ostium, for Rome must be fed, 
let who would fast ; and even before the emperors arose to deal doles 
of food to the poor and turbulent citizens of the plebs, the city had 
begun to demand from its rulers bread and games. The upper ten 
thousand of the all-conquering nation asked for no rations. Roman 
senators, Roman patricians, knights who owed their fortunes to usury 
or to a lucky chance in squeezing Cilicia or Marseilles, were willing 
to pay forthe indulgence of their expensive whims. For them it 
was that Europe and Asia were ransacked to find the materials for 
a single feast. A Roman dinner was in some respects stereotyped. 
Like our own, it had its appropriate commencement and termina- 
tion. It began with an egg, as we consider soup the inevitable pre- 
liminary. Apples ended the repast. Pineapples perched in an 
épergne more or less splendid, and perhaps wreathed with a supple- 
mentary garland of pale grapes, end it in our times. But there is 
room for much variety between the traditionary turtle and the en- 
forced dessert. 

Much of variety there was. The other day, when Paris was 
besieged, and strange dainties were dressed by skilful hands for those 
who still could pay, what bulky shades may have flitted past the 
plate-glass windows of Chevet and Véfour, of the Café Anglais and of 
the Maison Dorée! Can we not fancy Vitellius knitting his heavy 
brows at the notion of a fresh sauce, and Apicius smirking over the 
prospect of a new flavour? There would be Heliogabalus, priest of 
the sun before he was emperor of the Romans, eager in the pursuit 
of the gastronomy in which he had wasted the ransom of a Cesar. 
Horace would have hovered near, mentally arranging the neat couplets 
that should embalm alike the queer food and the questionable par- 
takers. Rats have been eaten of old time. Spanish and Jewish 
cities, hemmed in by the legionaries, have been reduced to singular 
straits. But never, beyond a doubt, did the famished folks inside 
make their dinner of rats sautés a la Madére. How could they ? 
There was no Madeira. Neither the island nor the wine had as yet, 
according to the poet, ‘trembled to a kiss.’ There was not even, 
before Columbus and America, the pimento, without which a cat, 
according to high authority, is uneatable. 
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Whatever was strange, or odd, or expensive, or far-fetched, the 
Romans desired to eat; and never were people, considering the diffi- 
culty of transport, so well served. Not only had they no steam- 
boats, no express train rushing under a high pressure of throbbing 
valve and beating piston along leagues of iron way, but even a decent 
turnpike road was deniedthem. Those long straight military routes 
of theirs, up hill, down dale, pointing inflexibly towards the goal, 
must have been ill-metalled and not too smooth. The post service 
was for Cesar and his ministers and led captains, and for them 
alone. The general public found scanty facilities in those times ; 
yet they not only travelled, but actually kept up an incessant parcel- 
traffic between Tay and Tiber, between Rome and Rennes. The 
immense demands of Rome, the presence of such a body of pay- 
masters, possessing four-fifths of such capital as existed in the then 
known world, overcame the awkwardness of sending the cream of 
what the provinces had to send to the palaces of the Aventine and 
the fair villas of Baiz. 

Eating was a science, purveying was as the careful labour of 
learned professors. A new dish might be likened to a new star, and 
certainly made more stir in aristocratic circles in Rome than the dis- 
covery of the Georgium Sidus could possibly have done. ‘ Have you 
dined with Apicius lately? No. Then hang yourself, Caius, or 
get an invitation. Those patties of his, beccaficoes’ tongues mixed 
with the tuneful tongues of nightingales, would arouse the dead to 
life. Hercules be with us! what a Goth you are, my Caius! Yet 
surely your grand relations of the Clodii would get you asked to the 
banquet of the Nones of April ?” 

Romans had in them something of Robinson Crusoe, and could 
enjoy a solitary meal. The famous phrase, ‘ Lucullus dines with Lu- 
cullus,’ by no means implied that the prince of classic dinner-givers 
found his invitations slighted, or that guests were scarce. But eat- 
ing was a solemn affair; conversation was apt to distract the mind 
from its due appreciation of rare flavours and delicate aftertastes. 
And then who so worthy to relish the good things bought from foreign 
purveyors at prices often surpassing the mere weight of the commo- 
dity in gold—the sharks’ fins from the Atlantic Ocean, the ambergris 
from the same mystic part of the world, beyond the Giant’s Pillars 
of Gades, beyond the black mass of Mount Atlas, the porpoise 
packed in snow, and sent by special courier from the bleak shores 
of the Batavian sea, the yellow partridges netted beside the Jordan, 
the pea-chick which the swarthy dealer warranted as having come 
alive in its coop from the untrodden lands whence Pyrrhus had drawn 
his elephants—as the lord and purchaser of so many expensive items 
in this sumptuous bill of fare ? Who knewas did Lucullus the true 
merits of the succulent oyster from Britain, of the fat bears’ paws 
brought in by savage hunters from beyond the Golden Chersonese of 
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the Crimea, of the porcupine trapped in Calabria, or of the tortoise 
of Tripoli, and the plump mouflon from Corsican mountains ? 

The majority of Amphitryons, of course, were not unsocial. It 
was very well for a born epicure like Lucullus to sit alone at his 
feast, like little Jack Horner in the nursery ballad, and in leisurely 
fashion to pick the plums of pleasure out of the pie of selfishness ; 
but there was too much of ostentation and of display in the life of a 
rich Roman to permit of the exclusion of friends and parasites from 
the dinner-table. Daily, in a thousand villas and palaces, Dives 
fared magnificently in the centre of a swarm of rose-crowned revel- 
lers. Every dish was critically discussed, every extraordinary dainty 
from abroad was bragged about and vaunted to the skies ; there was 
honorary mention for the ingenious discoverer of a new sauce, song, 
and music ; and the old Falernian of the tall wine-pitchers beguiled 
the delay between the successive courses. The artificial appetite of 
an accomplished Roman was not to be appeased by simple eating ; 
and the ‘second hunger,’ the invention of which was ascribed to 
Nero’s boon companions, was as well understood in polite Rome as 
the means of procuring it were indulgently regarded. 

The splendid inconsistent Middle Ages, with their strange ming- 
ling of frugality and lavishness, of stern asceticism and of riotous 
profusion, did little to advance the science of gastronomy. There 
-were festivals, no doubt, on the occasion of some royal wedding or 
victorious peace, when the very gutters of the streets ran red with 
grape-juice, when the city fountains spouted forth crimson showers 
of Bordeaux wine, and when oxen were roasted whole in the market- 
place. There were banquets surpassing in scenic effect anything 
which even pagan Rome—then lying dead, a despoiled and forgotten 
queen, with dust on her purple, and with her golden crown tarnished 
and dimmed—had ever beheld. How rich and fanciful the devices 
of the mediswval pastrycook, of the painstaking kitchener, of the 
colour-loving epoch that intervenes between the first crusade and 
the revival of learning! That prodigious pasty that simulates a 
fortress, how craftily have been moulded its turrets and its battle- 
ments, the crenelated walls, the flags that flutter from the keep 
tower, the drawbridge, the moat, the barbican !—all true to fact, and 
all of mere pie-crust, bedecked with variously-tinted sugar, bought 
from the miscreant Saracen, through the help of Genoese traffickers. 
That other monstrous pie, who knows whether a live dwarf may not 
lie concealed within its recesses, like Sinon’s Greeks within the 
wooden horse of Troy, ready, when the top crust shall be lifted, to 
squeak forth a merry roundel and drink a health to the king’s grace ? 
And the-peacock—what a bird it is! how gorgeous it looks with its 
glorious train spread out like a many-coloured fan, and its crested 
head uplifted as if in pride! It was Brother John from the convent, 
you tell me, that overlaid the legs of the princely bird with all that 
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fine gold which makes them glitter in the sun, down to the very 
claw-tips, like the actual sunbeams themselves. The good monk has 
done his work marvellous well. Presently the knights will come 
forward, one by one, each with his good sword drawn, to swear in 
public, before heaven, and the ladies, and the peacock, as the quaint 
formula runs, to quit themselves well in the new expedition that is 
afoot against the infidel. 

But a banquet of the Middle Ages appealed rather to the eye 
than it would have done to a cultivated taste. As far as birds and 
fish went, our ancestors were omnivorous, setting a high value on 
the swan, the heron, the crane, and the cormorant, and having no 
repugnance to the whale, the porpoise, and other cetaceous crea- 
tures, which we now abandon to the Esquimaux. Their brawn, their 
smoked geese, and other preserved luxuries, are lightly esteemed 
by their degenerate descendants; while even the glorified peacock, 
crowning ornament of the whole dinner, was probably as tough as 
if his stringy flesh had been cleverly counterfeited in white leather. 
It was perhaps well for the chief actors in these feasts of chivalry 
that their magnificent merry-makings were but occasional. 

England, on account of her extensive trade by sea, not so much 
indeed with distant countries as with the Hanse towns and Venice 
and the Netherlands, had one temptation to excess from which the 
inland peoples of the Continent were exempt. She suffered under 
a plethora of spices. A student of old rolls which commemorate the 
feasts of City guilds and the entertainments of Lord Mayors, stands 
aghast at the fearful catalogue of cinnamon and cloves, of nutmeg 
and mace, and ginger and safiron, with which the meal was sea- 
soned. The cooks of the Plantagenet period had what is profes- 
sionally styled a heavy hand. Not content with adding a sly pinch, 
a moderate sprinkling, of the odoriferous products of Ceylon and 
Java, they seemed to believe that to have too much of a good thing 
was impossible, and so flung in the Eastern condiments by pounds. 
Saffron in particular, now almost entirely disused, was formerly em- 
ployed in wild profusion, half the dishes on the board being coloured 
golden yellow by the aid of this substance. It is not wonderful if 
deep drinking was customary, for the mouths of the guests must 
have been ablaze with the heat of the fiery and thirst-provoking 
viands that were set before them. 

With the Renaissance there came in, along with a revived love 
for classic verse and classic art, some desire for a different mode of 
dining. The ancients, it was known, had been as profound on the 
subject of hashes as of hexameters, and had flavoured a pie with as 
much skill as they planned a portico. And in that branch of the 
resuscitated arts France took the lead. The modern Italians, more 
learned probably than their lively rivals on the other side of the 
Alps, were instinctively too thrifty to emulate the prandial extrava- 
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gance of their heathen precursors. But the French took very kindly 
to the toils of spit and pipkin; and before long the reputation of 
their cooks stood highest in Europe. A few old Roman recipes were 
doubtless disinterred from the dusty shelves of mouldering libraries. 
The wealthier monasteries could supply a good deal of traditionary 
information as to the mysteries of the kitchen, since there had 
always been abbots who saw no harm in nice eating; and the per- 
fervid fancy of the Gaul speedily struck out new paths for itself. The 
French cook was vainer than his compeers elsewhere ; but it must 
be owned that he did much to justify his good opinion of his merits. 
He was ready, if need be, to die for his professional repute. Vatel, 
falling on his own sword because the fish had not arrived in time for 
the dinner of the King of France, deserves to rank with those Ja- 
panese enthusiasts who salve their wounded honour by the Happy 
Despatch. One of the ornaments of Louis XIII.’s court owed his 
title of prince and his fortune to the fact that his grandfather had 
been master-cook to Henry III. Ude wrote as earnestly about the 
principles of cookery as Descartes of those of metaphysics. 

French cooks, always a sensitive and irascible race, have seldom 
got on very long with their English employers. Even high salaries 
have not proved tempting enough to reconcile these alchemists of 
the kitchen to a climate which chilled their spirits, and to what they 
‘considered as insular indifference to the canons of taste. To pass 
a good dish unnoticed was a slight to the clever artist who had 
concentrated his genius upon it. To add salt to the soup, or pepper 
to the ragout, was a mortal affront. If Anatole were not so lucky as 
to be able to season to milord’s fancy, let him go. He was deso- 
lated ; but double wages should not bind him to a service in which 
his poor attempts to attain perfection were indifferently eyed. Cam- 
bacérés and Talleyrand found their ‘ officers of the mouth’ as jealous 
and difficult to manage as if they had been marshals or diplomatists. 

The influence which was formerly gained and preserved by dint 
of dinner-giving is now very much a thing of the past. To convert 
a batterie de cuisine into political artillery, and to win votes in the 
House by the arguments of old wine and fat venison, would be less 
easy now than it was to the ministers of the four Georges. The 
truth is, that club-life, in this as in other respects, has worked a 
social change, and has distinctly diminished the importance of the 
Amphitryon. When the choice lay between an ill-cooked and slovenly 
meal at a tavern, and a still worse repast in lodgings, the bachelor 
resident in London found an almost irresistible temptation in a good 
dinner. It is curious to mark how the memoir-writers of sixty years 
since prattle of the invitations they received, and how the good cheer 
and the distinguished company served, in their eyes, to throw a sort 
of golden nimbus around the founder of the feast. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman, or His Grace, was quite alive to the advantage of conci- 
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liating rising talent. The clever young man, whose heart throbbed 
exultant at the prospect of meeting blue ribbons and diamond coro- 
nets, and the famous people of whose names the meagre newspapers 
of the time were full, paid, after a fashion, for his dinner. He wrote 
a pamphlet in defence of his noble friend’s public policy. If he had 
a happy knack for epigram, he lampooned, which was better still, 
the right hon. gentleman’s principal opponent. His verses, in- 
scribed in my lady’s album, and shown in confidence to half the 
town before a month was out, were reckoned as very neat indeed. 
Perhaps he went into Parliament as member for the duke’s pet seat 
of Little Pocketborough, and voted, if he did not think, as his patron 
would have had him vote. The old state of things has of course 
passed away. An invitation to even the most superb banquet is no 
longer the compliment it was. Young men about town are at any 
rate joint proprietors in a Pall-Mall palace. Their subscription 
enables them to avail themselves of the skill of a culinary artist who 
has perhaps, like Soyer or Gouffé, won his gastronomic spurs in 
royal kitchens, and whose salary is higher than the pay of Prussian 
generals. The club plate, the club cellar, the club servants, help a 
diner of slender means and refined habits to live within his income, 
and the contrast between wealthy magnificence and gilded poverty 
is by no means so striking as it was some generations past. 

All things considered, it may be owned that the modern dinner- 
table, the table of to-day, approaches as nearly to the old Greek 
type as is compatible with the widely divergent character of the two 
civilisations. It certainly approaches the classic pattern in two 
valuable particulars—beauty and repose. There is much to please 
the eye. Instead of the heavy silver dish-covers behind which 
Theodore Hook and Sydney Smith began that file-firing of puns and 
paradoxes which was to last till tea-time, we now see bright blossoms 
and graceful green fronds of drooping fern, and rich ripe fruit obvi- 
ously piled up rather to be looked at than for any grosser purpose, 
and pretty vases, and here and there a flash of crystal or a gleam of 
burnished metal visible through the flowers. Our personal prepara- 
tions for the repast are not, it is true, quite up to the Athenian 
standard. We neither wreathe our heads with blush-roses nor carry 
doves nestling among the folds of our robes. We content ourselves 
with chairs, and do not loll on ivory couches among silken pillows. 
Nobody fans us with rustling palm-leaves out of Syria, or with peacock 
feathers from the far Ind. No slaves swing censers simmering with 
the perfumes of Arabia. Music itself is not a very frequent addition 
to our joys, unless an organ-grinder catches sight of the illuminated 
windows, and refuses to ‘move on.’ We no more think of sum- 
moning our own flutists and lute-players to play soft airs behind a 
screen, than we should dream of engaging the services of the Ethio- 
pian Serenaders, banjo, bones and all, from the public-house where 
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our coachmen drink their beer. The introduction of opera-dancers 
to perform in even the most elegant of ballets would now be voted 
an unpardonable anachronism. After all, we understand the art of 
quiet even better than did the ancients. Classic repose, especially 
in Rome, was quite compatible with making other people work very 
hard indeed for one’s amusement. 

But what an improvement is the modern Belgravian dinner over 
the coarser hospitality of our grandfathers! Surely it is better to 
see and sniff bright sweet flowers and cool green leaves, to say no- 
thing of hot-house pineapples and blogming grape-clusters, than to 
employ the same senses with reference to steaming sirloins of beef 
and smoking saddles of mutton. Why should it ever have been 
thought necessary that a monstrous fish should lie wallowing on his 
flat dish at one end of the table, seeming to gasp with his widely- 
gaping mouth, while his round white eyes stared at the company in 
mute reproach? Why was it indispensable to balance this finny 
captive by a caldron of hot soup, euphemistically styled a tureen, 
and large enougli to have contained a fatted calf in the form of mock 
turtle? And then the carving—the horrid sharpening of the knife 
with which some enthusiastic operators insisted on preluding the 
ceremony, the cutting and slicing and dismembering of blameless 
fowls, the dissection of a quarter of lamb, or the sacrificial observance 
of carving a haunch of venison—are we not well rid of these, and of 
‘the hideous anatomical talk to which they gave rise among some of 
the seniors of the party, the heroes of a hundred banquets? That 
there should ever have been a time when society tolerated conversa- 
tion about sidebones and alderman’s walks, and when a carver could 
be complimented on the neatness with which he made the transverse 
cut in performing on a saddle of mutton, or the unerring dexterity 
with which he articulated the joints of:a wild duck, seems odd to 
neophytes born under a milder system. Then the drinking wine 
with this person and that, the nodding of heads and jerking of glasses 
that went on throughout the formidable length of the old-fashioned 
table ; the delay between the courses, when everybody sat helpless 
around a desert of white damask; the exuberant philanthropy with 
which host and hostess conjured their friends to eat and drink more 
than was good for them! Who ever presses a guest to eat now ? 
That peine forte et dure is over, let us hope in perpetuity, and the 
new mode of dining saves Mr. and Mrs. Amphitryon what must have 
been a most laborious task. 

There are admirers of old ways still, who regret, or who say that 
they regret, the antique observances of a more demonstratively hos- 
pitable age. The obsolete has never been without a faithful few to 
sing its praises. The adoption of forks was a national blessing; but 
we may be sure that they were not introduced without a protest on 
the part of the Master Slenders and Justice Shallows of the day, in 
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favour of the good old English custom of eating with no sharp instru- 
ment to assist the fingers in their natural task. When horns gave 
place to drinking-glasses, when porcelain plates replaced the platter 
of hard wood and the trencher of greasy pewter, when dining-room 
floors wete covered with Turkey carpets instead of with rushes, the 
groans of some elderly Britons must have saluted the change. To 
please every one is proverbially difficult, and we need not grudge the 
veterans of the mahogany the harmless luxury of grumbling at French 
‘kickshaws,’ flower-decked tables, and diners a la Russe. But as 
regards the greatest happiness of the greatest number, there is little 
doubt but that our modern meal approaches as nearly possible to the 
ideal of what a dinner should be. 
JOHN HARWOOD. 








A JUNE MEMORY i 


BenEaTH the hazel blossoms 
Of that deep Devon lane, 

I saw the sunset splendour 
Gilding the wavy grain ; 

The evening shadows deepen’d, 
I waited, waited yet: 

Do you, my love, remember ? 
Can you, my own, forget ? 


There, in the mellow gloaming, 
When all the world was still, 
I watch’d the great sun sinking 
Behind the well-known hill. 
Alone, my love—not lonely— 
On that sweet eve in June, 
I, waiting, watch’d the crescent 
Of the faint and silver moon. 


You came; my heart had told me, 
My love, that you were near, 
Long ere your dear, dear footstep 
Fell on my list’ning ear ; 
Long ere those words were spoken— 
Those words I hear them yet : 
My love, do you remember ? 
Can I, my own, forget ? 


T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
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IMAGINARY LONDON 
A delusibe Directory 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


V. LITTLE SHAKO-STREET AND THE JUNIOR FROGBELT. 


Arms and the man—or rather the men—I sing; but pray don’t be 
alarmed at this exordium, nor deem that I intend pulling out the 
Dryden-Virgil stop of the literary organ. I have nothing to say 
about ‘haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate ;’ the disastrous peregri- 
nations of Auneas and ‘the thin remains of ruined Troy ;’ the race 
of Alban Fathers, or ‘ the long glories of immortal Rome.’ 

Of arms, nevertheless, and of the warriors who wield them, I 
am now intent upon singing. The refrain to this paper will be the 
rub-a-dub of drums and the fanfare of trumpets; nor be surprised 
if you hear from time to time the squeak of the ear-piercing fife. 
This is a Vision of the Sword; of shakoes, helmets, shell-jackets, 
knapsacks, orderly-books, pipeclay, heel-ball, scarlet and gold lace, 
white plumes and crimson sashes. I intend to be intensely military. 
I have read up Cesar (of course in Mr. Trollope’s translation), 
Polybius, Xenophon, Count Philippe de Ségur, and Sir Garnett 
Wolseley’s Soldier’s Pocket-Book. Hart’s Army List and the 
Queen’s Regulations lie on my table while I write; and I have 
become a quarterly subscriber to the Army and Navy Gazette. 
Why don’t they make Dr. W. H. Russell a Field Marshal? This 
article is dedicated to Mars Ultor; and, were I not somewhat 
nervous, I would write it on a drum-head, with a pen made out 
of a bayonet, diyped in blood-and-gunpowder for ink. Bella! 
Horrida Bella! My soul is roused to fury, and I snuff the battle 
from afar off. I come of a fighting family; and my great-grand- 
father, who was in the Bombardiers, covered himself with glory— 
‘ leastways,’ as Mr. Solon Shingle would say, he ran away as fast 
as ever his legs would carry him at the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Little Shako-street in the parish of St. James’s, W., may be 
considered as the head-quarters of the officers of her Britannic 
Majesty’s (Imaginary) army when they happen to be in London 
and on leave. The street is in close proximity to the principal 
military clubs, and to the establishments of the tradesmen and pro- 
fessional persons who minister to the wants of our gallant defen- 
ders; and I own that I am somewhat anxious to describe Little 
Shako-street out of hand, lest, in this ruthless age of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, it should be swept away to make room 
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for a College of Serious Subalterns, or a Training Institution for 
Military Dry-nurses. Great changes, as you know, are impending in 
the organisation of her Britannic Majesty’s army, and there is no 
knowing how soon the social aspect of the gentlemen bearing her 
commission may be radically altered—whether for the better or the 
worse, I will not attempt to conjecture. Carpe diem: Black Mon- 
day may be coming for Little Shako-street as well as for many other 
institutions. 

The locality is not institutionally very old; dating indeed only 
from that period shortly after the passage of the first Reform Bill 
(we are obliged to number and ticket our reforms and our revolutions 
nowadays, so frequent are they of recurrence), when palatial clubs 
for every section of the affluent classes began to increase and multi- 
ply in London. When Captain Dobbin and his friend Captain Os- 
borne were in town, just prior to the battle of Waterloo, it was at 
the old Slaughter’s Coffee-house in St. Martin’s-lane that they 
sojourned; and many a gallant British officer destined to find a 
grave on the plateau of Mont St. Jean ate his last good dinner 
and cracked his last bottle of Carbonnell or Whitefoord’s port on 
English soil at that same coffee-house. In all that wonderful picture 
gallery of character which Thackeray has limned, is there one human 
type more crisp, more compact, more self-contained, than that of the 
obése waiter who welcomes Dobbin back after the long years he has 
spent in India, as though he had only been absent a fortnight ; who 
bids the Boots put his old portmanteau into his old bedroom; and 
pulling out his dog’s-eared memorandum-book, reminds him of the 
couple of pounds which Captain Osborne, Dobbin’s friend, borrowed 
from him, the waiter, early in the month of June eighteen hundred 
and fifteen? When Dobbin returned, he was a lieutenant-colonel ; 
but by the time he had become Sir William Dobbin, K.C.B., and 
had married the girl of his heart, the lachrymose Amelia, old 
Slaughter’s was drifting into decadence, and military coffee-houses, 
not much superior to commercial inns in the accommodation they 
afforded, were beginning to be superseded by magnificent clubs, 
where indeed the members could not sleep, but where they found 
every other comfort and every luxury of life. The only link wanting 
in the chain was supplied by a bedroom at ten shillings a week in 
' Little Shako-street or Pie-Poudre-place, hard by. 

It may not be useless, and it may not be a digression, to hint 
in this place, and at this time, when the ‘soldier officer’ is in a 
transition state, which may end in complete metamorphosis from his 
former self, that the captain or the lieutenant who fought in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo was not socially that which he is at 
present, but what reformers are anxious that he should be no longer 
—a ‘swell.’ There was some dandyism in the Guards, and in one 
or two of the cavalry regiments ; but the average linesman or dra- 
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goon belonged essentially to the middle class. In this Victorian 
era he has come to belong ex officio to the uppermost grade. I 
think it was Lord Bacon who said that a lord in his cradle, naked, 
helpless, and slobbering, possessed more power and influence, and 
was surrounded by more deference, and reverence, than could be 
commanded by the wisdom and the virtue of eighty years. Simi- 
larly it may be said that a boy ensign of our time, from the mere 
fact of his wearing the Queen’s scarlet, and of his having paid four 
hundred and fifty pounds for his commission, could claim in society 
a status equalling that of a born patrician, and far superior to that 
enjoyed by the ‘ professional’ man properly so called. He would 
certainly look down upon a surgeon, a barrister, a clergyman, an 
author, or an artist of his own age. I will not say anything about 
journalists : everybody looks down upon them. The youngest clerk 
in a government office draws larger pay than the young subaltern ; 
the clerk has only obtained his post after a long and trying examin- 
ation; whereas the ensign has been gazetted after a few days’ ex- 
amining, and an investigation into his intellectual acquirements 
which a charity boy might laugh at; yet once with that blazing 
blanketing on his back, and a sword by his side, he has become a 
Brahmin. The strip of gold lace on his collar has been as the 
yellow streak of caste, to distinguish him from the Pariahs and the 
‘sweepers.’ He may have been the son of a poor country parson, 
of a half-pay captain, or of an ambitious shopkeeper; but his en- 
signcy branded him at once as a ‘swell.’ With an income of not 
much more than seventy pounds a year, he must need keep a bank- 
ing account forthwith and have his agent—Sir Ralph Rooster, Bart. 
(Rooster, Wooster, and Co., army agents, have their offices in Hal- 
berts-court, off Little Shako-street). With means barely sufficient 
to provide him with a cut of mutton and a pint of porter every day, 
the ensign has been expected to join an expensive regimental mess, 
to dine off plate, to order champagne on ‘ guest nights.’ Then there 
was the band fund. Then there were subscriptions in aid of private 
theatricals ; and, if he was a cornet of horse, his quota towards 
keeping up the regimental drag. Were he quartered in a large 
garrison town, there would be an officers’ club, to which he would be 
“bound to belong ; and when he came to town on leave, must he not 
likewise have his club in St. James’s, at which to lounge, and to dine, 
and to play his rubber or his game at billiards ?—when he had any 
money, which was not always. The Queen’s Regulations allotted, 
and continue to allot, a certain uniform to his rank; but that uni- 
form, handsome and becoming as it was, he never wore save on 
guard, or on parade, or at mess, or on a field-day. Morally proud 
of the badge of his calling, an absurd etiquette made him physically 
ashamed of it. He was trained to brag about ‘the cloth,’ and he 
never donned that cloth save when compelled by duty to assume it. 
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Etiquette—a wooden-headed corrupt custom rather—decreed that 
he should go about during three parts of his time in plain clothes, 
or ‘ mufti,’ which the poor young gentleman could very ill afford. 
Not to wear mufti off duty was ‘bad form.’ It was equally bad in 
form to be studious or industrious, or to look upon the regiment 
otherwise than as another form of aristocratic club, of which the colo- 
nel was president, and the adjutant secretary, and where the rank 
and file officiated as waiters. In some regiments—but that was a 
very long time ago—not to be profligate, not to be drunken, not to 
be an ass, was to be in very bad form indeed. Now the subaltern 
of fifty or sixty years since was not, I maintain, a ‘swell.’ Excuse 
the slanginess of the term; but slang, to a vast extent, rules the 
army, as it rules the turf. He was still slightly more elevated per- 
haps in social dignity than the subaltern at the commencement of 
the last century, who was often the by-blow, or the gentleman’s gen- 
tleman, or the convenient man of My Lord, and was contemptuously 
rewarded by him with ‘a pair of colours.’ Even in Goldsmith’s 
time society would not have marvelled much had Mr. Jerningham, 
who handed the Duke his garters, been appointed to an ensigncy 
in a marching regiment. Ensign Plume and Captain Booth (who 
married that other Amelia) were assuredly no more ‘swells’ than 
Parson Adams or Parson Trulliber were clerical dignitaries. Look 
at the little ensign in Wilkie’s picture of ‘ Reading the Will,’ who 
dutifully waits on his parent, infuriated at being left out of her 
wealthy kinsman’s testament. The cursory observer might mistake 
the ensign for a lacquey. No; he is an ‘ officer and a gentleman ;’ 
he is in full uniform, and he is carrying his mamma’s pattens. 
Hogarth’s officer in ‘ The Lady’s last Stake’ is in full regimentals. 
They say that General Wolfe was never seen in plain clothes. In 
the last century a soldier wore his uniform as habitually as a butcher 
wears his frock, or a policeman his tunic and helmet; but within 
the last two generations the social rank of the military profession 
seems to have been screwed up several pegs, like the late city of 
Chicago. Unfortunately the officer’s pay has not kept pace with 
the enhancement of his prestige. The officer of bygone times could 
live on his pay: nor did he always spend half-a-crown out of sixpence 
a day. The ‘swell’ officer now menaced with metamorphosis can 
no more exist on the paltry remuneration allowed him by the state— 
and which is in reality only very meagre interest on the capital he 
has invested in the speculation called the British army—than a 
writer of poetic proclivities can exist by his contributions to the 
Poet’s Corner of a provincial newspaper. It may be that this anom- 
alous and artificial system of forcing ‘ swells,’ and then denying the 
hot-house plant the necessary nourishment and caloric, has had 
something to do with the unhealthy efflorescence of a number of 
questionable professions, clinging like parasites to the tree of military 
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life, and which flourish exceedingly in Little Shako-street, Pie- 
Poudre-place, and the neighbourhood of the Junior Frogbelt. 

But I must take breath ; I have been arguing too vehemently. I 
must rest for a while at Puffin’s. Puffin knows as well as any expe- 
rienced veteran in the service that the maintenance of military ‘swel- 
dom’ in the presence of exiguity of income is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult feat; and Puffin, being an individual of wide views and expansively 
benevolent ideas, has endeavoured to revive within the shady recesses 
of Little Shako-street an establishment which for moderation in 
prices may recall the unostentatious days of old Slanghter’s. Puffin 
was in early life a drummer in the 150th Foot; nay, I have even 
heard that he would, but for the obstinacy of his stature in growing 
outwards instead of upwards, have risen to the exalted rank of drum- 
major. The bushiness and blackness of his whiskers were, however, 
a virtual guarantee for his attaining eminence in whatsoever state 
of life he elected to devote himself to. So he kept the canteen at 
Gibraltar, and made a round sum in pesos fuertes both out of the 
soldiers of the garrison and the ‘rock scorpions,’ or natives. Sub- 
sequently he entered the service of Sir Barnabas Baracouta, Go- 
vernor of the Rearward Islands. On the demise, through yellow 
fever supervening on excessive brandy pawnee, of that distinguished 
proconsul, Puffin returned to England, and after a brief appointment 
as messman to the 40th Uhlans, a crack cavalry corps, was elected 
steward of the Junior Frogbelt Club. His whiskers grew grayer, 
his waistcoat roomier, and his banker’s books stouter, while superin- 
tending the comfort of the Junior Frogs; and ultimately retiring, he 
married (en secondes noces ; his first wife had been a Miss Flagon, 
who washed for the 150th Foot, and had an imprudent partiality for 
pineapple rum) Mrs. Hamper, the wealthy widow of Pie-Poudre- 
place, whose establishment for the supply of poultry, game, plovers’ 
eggs, paté de foie gras, tarts, truffles, champignons, and ortolans, is 
so well known to the stewards and the clerks of the kitchen of the 
fashionable clubs. Ah! they know how to live in the parish of St. 
James’s, I can tell you. 

Know how to live! There is wasted every day in this huge 
(Imaginary) city of mine—in wicked wanton superfluity, in guzzling 
and guttling, in tickling the palate with rare viands, half of which 
go into the hog-tub, or into the maws of ravenous waiters—a mass of 
victuals and drink which, properly bestowed, would make thousands 
of pinched and pining wretches as happy as they are now hungry 
and miserable. This is not a question of the pot of ointment which 
might have been sold for a hundred pence and given to the poor. 
The unguent does not go to the Master’s feet. It is squandered on 
the meanest of mankind, upon belly-gods and sensualists, and upon 
their clients and parasites. Sell it for ten thousand pence, and no 
part thereof would become the portion of the poor. By the sale of 
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delicacies rich tradesmen only grow richer, and paunchy gluttons 
only more abdominous. ‘ The heart of man is a small thing,’ says 
the patristic sage; ‘it is not sufficient for a kite’s dinner; yet the 
whole world is not sufficient for it.’ The heart of the gourmand is 
in his stomach, and that stomach could ingulf (happily it often fails 
in digesting) St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s, and St. Sophia at Stam- 
boul, and the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle to boot. The fat- 
ness of the earth is skimmed off to gratify the greed of the epicure. 
Ifdomestic pets—darlings we coax and cherish—proved toothsome, 
he would devour them. He would fry the goldfish in the crystal globe, 
and roast the canary in the cage. He has no pity. If pigs can be 
made tender by whipping them to death, let the knotted cords scar 
their alabaster sides. If the livers of geese can be made fat by stak- 
ing them before a brisk fire, and swelling them with water when they 
are athirst, pile on the coals and turn on the tap. If poultry can 
be made luscious by cooping them up in the dark and gorging them 
with grain, cram them till they burst. If the carp in the pond will 
grow more succulent by feeding on a slave’s flesh, tie the servile 
person neck and heel, and heave him in. In with him! Africanus 
moriatur ; quis dolet Africanum? Who mourns for a blackamoor? 

Puffin never troubled his head with such reflections as the fore- 
going ; nor perhaps should I have indulged in such a jeremiad but 
for -the fact that I dined last week at the Junior Frogbelt, and that 
a mayonnais de homard, following on a boudin a la Richelieu, and 
washed down by some very particular Rudesheimer (Gebriider Drexel, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maihe), brought down the gout upon me fierce and 
aggressive, like an armed man. Puffin’s gout, if ever he had that 
complaint, seemed to have escaped by the safety-valve of his whis- 
kers, his ruby complexion, and his rich husky voice, which last 
always conveyed to you the impression of walnuts wrestling with 
old port, and of the port coming off victorious. It was very soon 
after Mrs. Hamper became Mrs. Puffin that the experienced caterer 
her husband purchased the lease and goodwill of old Flyblow’s lodg- 
ing-house and private hotel, at the corner of Little Shako-street 
and Pie-Poudre-place. Flyblow had been in the corn trade and 
failed. Mrs. Flyblow had a ‘call’ in some crack-brained dissent- 
ing congregation out Bermondsey way. She preached and testified, 
and at home could only get rid of her superabundant stock of ex- 
citement by thrashing her daughter with a strap, and imbibing a 
cup which failed to cheer, but which might be warranted to ine- 
briaie. Puffin got the lease and goodwill cheap; for Flyblow’s 
business had long been in the shakiest condition ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Flyblow, after meditating for a while as to whom among their numer- 
ous body_of creditors they should pay, arrived at last at the conclu- 
sion that to show any preference would be fraudulent; so not having 
sufficient to pay everybody, they paid nobody, and went off with 
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their modest peculium to Glamorganshire, where Mrs. Flyblow had 
another call, and testified to the aborigines so loudly, that grace 
quite abounded in those parts. 

Puffin has bought up four more leases and goodwills since he 
married the widow Hamper, and is now lord paramount of fully half 
one side of Little Shako-street. He goes round the corner into Pie- 
Poudre-place. He has knocked the parlours of four contiguous 
houses into one, to form a handsome coffee-room for his guests ; for 
Puffin still keeps, as Flyblow kept before him, a private hotel. Only 
the hotel is one which, in its peculiar degree, can boast of as much 
publicity as Mivart’s, or Long’s, or the Clarendon. Puffin’s is the 
young Slaughter’s of the Victorian era. Colonel Dobbin does not 
stay there now, the place is a little too rackety for him, and he pre- 
fers quietude and the Tavistock; but he often calls at Puflin’s, to 
give sage counsel to that dissipated George Osborne. Puffin’s is 
known in every mess-room of every garrison in the United Kingdom, 
and in every colony where the Queen’s morning drum proclaims by 
its sober tap that Britannia is still ‘some pumpkins’ among the powers 
of the earth, and has still some voice in the comity of nations.* - It 
must be understood, however, that Puffin’s is a subalterns’ house, and 
is patronised mainly by young officers of the line. You might as 
well expect to find a sergeant of rural police dining at the Senior 
Benighted as a Guardsman at Puffin’s. The ineffable ones of the 
Household Brigade may have heard of the place, just as they might 
hear of the Cock in Fleet-street, or a Peabody model lodging-house ; 
but they would never dream of stopping in Little Shako-street. It 
would be ‘bad form.’ Artillery and Engineer officers too are not 
such frequent visitors to Puffin’s as members of the non-scientific 
arms of the service. It is a juvenile house, a bachelors’ house. 
How many pass-checks for the theatres or the Alhambra, how many 
books of the songs sung at Evans’s, must the chambermaids have 
picked up ‘the morning after’ in the sleeping apartments of Puffin’s 
Private Hotel! I wonder that the old gentleman does not keep a _ 
soda-water manufactory in his back kitchens, or a distillery in his 
garrets, for the demands for aerated beverages fortified by aleohol are 
incessant. Griff, of the 9th Cocktails, declares that Puffin’s is the 
only place in London where you can get genuine ‘ soda-and-b.’ 
‘ Weal bwown bwandy, you know,’ says Griff, ‘and so’awa’r that’s 
got so’a in it, and bwows the woof of your head off.’ The private 


* According to the Tory press, England, having bowed the knee to Russia 
and abandoned all the advantages she gained during the Crimean War, has be- 
come the scorn and byword of foreign nations. One Samuel Johnson said about 
the same kind of thing in a poem called London, written in the year 1738: 


‘Behold her cross triumphant o’er the main, 
The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
Ere masquerades debauch’d, excise oppress’d, 
Or English honour grew a standing jest.’ 
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hotel is a banqueting-hall full of broiled bones, anchovy toast, kip- 
pered salmon, devilled kidneys, bashawed lobsters, scolloped oysters, 
claret and cider cup, Guinness’s stout, and Bass and Allsopp’s bitter 
beer. Fellows don’t dine there much, they ‘feed’ at the Junior 
Frogbelt ; but they drink a good deal at Puffin’s, and they swallow 
the provocatives I have enumerated in the endeavour to get up an 
appetite for breakfast, after a hard night. Puffin has some of the 
finest regalias to be found out of the Havana (he is rather chary of 
letting very young ensigns have them, pleading that good tobacco is 
thrown away on parties whose beard hasn’t come yet), and he is 
moreover sole depositary of a secret for concocting perhaps the most 
potent and invigorating restorative or ‘ pick-me-up’ (to be taken 
after a very hard night) ever administered to nervous subalterns. 
It is understood that the recipe was bequeathed to him many years 
since, by the colonial governor whose loss he (and the country) had 
so much reason to deplore. Army doctors have analysed the mix- 
ture, which, if report speaks true, contains Bourbon whisky, gentian, 
sulphuric ether, spirits of ginger, morphia, sarsaparilla, spirits of 
nitre, camphor, peppermint, cinnamon, and a little hellebore; but 
there is likewise some occult ingredient (as in Cockle’s pills) which 
puzzles the analysts, and which constitutes that secret which Puffin 
haughtily refuses to divulge. You shall see a young lieutenant, 
after one of the hard nights I speak of, perfectly flabby and flaccid, 
as though the backbone had been taken out of him, pale, dejected, 
and demoralised, and looking as though he were on the point of 
shedding tears, or of requesting to be allowed to go home to his 
mamma. Who but Puffin, and in a space of time vulgarly termed 
a ‘jiffy,’ is able to rescue him from this pitiable state of collapse! 
The beneficent enchanter emerges from the private laboratory to 
which he has retired to prepare his potion. He brings a tall glass 
in which some greenish liquid fizzes and foams. ‘ You put yourself 
outside that, sir,’ he says to the customer in a state of collapse ; 
‘don’t make no bones about it, throw your head back and take in 
cargo.’ The demoralised subaltern drinks, coughs, winks, sees 
fireworks, and is a new man; slaps Puffin on the back, and orders a 
mutton chop, ‘ and lots of muffins, you know,’ for breakfast. They 
say that Lieutenant Swypeleigh (who habitually took more soda- 
and-b. than was good for him) felt so dreadfully ‘ cut’ one morning, 
that he was hesitating between a walk to the Serpentine and sui- 
cide, and sending in his papers with a view to selling his commis- 
sion and emigrating to the backwoods of the Far West, when, in 
the nick of time, Puffin came to his aid. He quaffed the magic cup ; 
ate a rump-steak and a whole dishful of ham-and-eggs, with two 
rounds of toast; smoked a couple of Puffin’s best regalias, jumped 
into a hansom, was driven to Sahara-gardens, Behemoth-gate ; 
proposed to Miss Iguanodon (old Iguanodon’s daughter; he was 
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deputy chairman of the Leviathan and East Antediluvian Railway, 
and she had seventy thousand pounds in her own right), and was 
accepted before the end of luncheon, a meal of which he partook 
with voracity, entirely owing to Puffin’s ‘ pick-me-up.’ 

Every hansom cabman knows Puffin’s, and knows too that he 
may make sure of a liberal fare for conveying passengers to and 
from that jocund private hotel. ‘ Vere to, sir?’ asks cabby when 
he is hailed at Hyde-park-corner by a slim young gentleman with 
tawny moustaches. ‘ Little Shako—’ begins the young gentle- 
man. ‘ Right, capting,’ interposes Jehu blithely. ‘ It’s Puffin’s; 
this little ’oss knows Puffin’s as vell as he knows his own stable.’ 
And away goes the gondolier of the streets, Puffinwards. The cab- 
men know the Senior Benighted, the Longswordsaddlebridle, the 
Sabretasche, the Sepoys, the Gray Musketeers, and the Junior Frog- 
belt as well as they do Puffin’s. The above are all military clubs ; 
and the Junior Frogbelt is the fastest of the group. The Senior 
Benighteds—fierce old white-whiskered veterans, or feeble totter- 
ing ancients, mainly, with a confirmed impression that the service 
is going to the deuce, and that the abolition of flogging and pur- 
chase will prove the ultimate nails in its coffin—do not approve of 
the Frogbelts. The Sepoys—an Indian club, much afflicted with 
liver complaint, and famous for their mulligatawny and their curried 
lobster (which is not so good as Puffin’s bashaw, though)—absolutely 
loathe the Frogbelts, and call them a set of riotous, brandy-drinking, 
billiard-playing yahoos. Memorandum: much whist for guinea 
points is played at the Sepoys. The Guards simply ignore them, 
or inquire whether the Frogbelt isn’t a place where they take in 
fellows from the militia. But the Junior Frogbelt Club holds its 
own, and pursues the even tenor of its way, all animadversions and 
all disparagements notwithstanding. Its list of members is not very 
fertile in Lords, and I am afraid that there are not many K.C.B.s 
on the committee ; but the club is very full, the dinners and wines 
are very good, the cigars are unimpeachable, and the smoking-room 
is one of the jolliest in all clubland. To see the Frogbelts in all 
their glory, you should have Asmodeus’ privilege, and removing the 
roof, peep into the saloons of the club on the morning and on the 
evening of the Derby, and on the first levee-day of the season. 
Stay, the eve of the great race is likewise a spectacle well worth 
witnessing ; for then the annual Frogbelt’s lottery is drawn, and 
numerous young Hopefuls, who have been dreaming for weeks of 
drawing the favourite—the first prize in the ‘sweep’ amounts to two 
or three hundred pounds—discover with dismay that the dip in the 
lucky bag has only given them a ticket inscribed with the name of 
Mr. Somebody’s colt, which died last January, or Brother to Anony- 
ma, which happened to be scratched the day before yesterday. Never 
mind, such mischances as these do not affect the flow of merriment 
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or the consumption of sodas-and-b.s. They are as jolly as Mr. 


Gray’s Eton boys. 
* Gay hope is theirs, by Fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest ; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast. 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigour born;—’ 


Halte la! Does not Mr. Gray say something likewise in this 
pleasant ode of ‘the ministers of human fate,’ of ‘black Mis- 
fortune’s baleful train,’ of the murderous band who lie in ambush 
to seize their youthful prey, and in hissing accents tell them they 
are men? See them loungirg, drinking, smoking, chatting. See 
them on the Derby morning, the blue veils of their hats fluttering 
in the vernai breeze, the bouquets glowing in the button-holes of 
their silken overcoats. See the race-glasses neatly slung at their 
hips; mark their polished boots and natty gloves. Watch them 
climbing to the box-seat of the drag, vaulting into the wagonette, or 
even condescending to leap into the lowly but rapid hansom. Vamos! 
Away, and away, to the brow of the hill, to the Downs, the ring, and 
the paddock. Away to lobster salad and champagne ; to stick-throw- 
ing and sweepstaking; to flirting with high-chignoned and more 
highly-painted beauty ; to flinging dolls (and sometimes even bags 
of flour) at objectionable snobs. The gilded dreams of fancy are 
realised ; the painted rainbow is permanent. Psha! it all fades 
away like the sickening stars at dread Medea’s strain. The real 
reality comes on the Derby night, and ambushed whispers warn the 
gallant young roisterers that they are men indeed. 
‘ The world’s a hive, 
From whence thou canst derive 
No good but what thy soul’s vexation brings: 
But case thou meet 


Some petty, petty sweet, 
_ Each drop is guarded by a thousand stings.’ 


Thus bitter old Quarles, of the ‘Emblems.’ Cornet Gosling won 
eleven and sixpence in a sweepstake, drawing the favourite, this 
morning; but he has lost three hundred and sixty pounds, by 
having previously backed the field against the favourite. Lieu- 
tenant Gander, who imagined that he ‘ stood on velvet,’ finds him- 
self sitting on thorns; and Captain Stagge, who thought to have 
‘ skinned the lamb,’ indulges in rueful thoughts now of being him- 
self skinned on settling day. Tattersall’s sits heavy on the hearts. 
of the roisterers. Heavy footsteps as of those of a Statue resound 
through the vast saloon. A dreadful white figure appears in the 
smoking-room. It is the CommenpaTorE, and he has come to 
supper. Don Giovanni turns pale ; and Leporello (the waiter) gets 
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under the table. The Commendatore will sup on the commissions 
of his young hosts, on the savings of the old country parsons and 
half-pay officers their fathers, on the jointures of their mothers and 
the portions of their sisters. For the Commendatore is the Cre- 
pitor: the claimant of the debts alike of honour and of dishonour. 
What a pity it is that so many of these brave, generous, frank-hearted 
lads should possess betting-books, and that most of them should be 
desperately in debt to their tailors, or hopelessly immersed in the 
nets of the usurer ! 

Well, who is not in debt to somebody ? Creesus may have been 
occasionally ‘short,’ and blind Samson grinding in the Philistines’ 
mills may have been somewhat consoled in his captivity by the 
thought that he could no longer be dunned for Dalilah’s milliners’ 
bills. There is a fair amount of sunshine all the year round in 
Little Shako-street and at the Junior Frogbelt, notwithstanding 
the cypress shade occasionally thrown over the place by the bill-dis- 
counter round the corner. And, moreover, not all the subalterns 
are impecunious. More than one wealthy military tailor or army- 
accoutrement maker in the neighbourhood has a son in her Majesty’s 
land service ; and few people suspect that the papa of dashing Cap- 
tain Fitzmore of the Plungers is old Mr. Bilshan Mordecai, jeweller, 
picture-dealer, cigar-merchant, horse-dealer, and bill-discounter of 
Pie-Poudre-place. We boast a great deal of the aristocratic consti- 
tution of our army; and as I-have shown, the exigences of ‘ form’ 
demand that the military officer, be he an ensign or a field mar- 
shal, must be a‘ swell.’ In his case absolutely c’est ’habit qui fait 
le moine. But in reality, under the defunct purchase system the 
expenditure of four hundred and fifty pounds, and another hundred 
or so for the young man’s outfit, was one of the cheapest of pro- 
cesses available for making a gentleman. The army was a vortex, a 
whirlpool sucking all in; and Nobody’s Child, after spinning round 
and round for a time in that kindly Maelstrom, turned up in brilliant 
uniform or tasteful mufti, with his hair parted down the middle, 
with a lisp, a ‘ gentleman’ from top to toe. There will be an end 
of this pleasant state of things, I suppose, shortly ; and Little Shako- 
street is, perhaps, doomed. Puffin will accept a huge sum as com- 
pensation from the Metropolitan Board of Works, or the London 
School Board, or Spiers and Pond, or somebody else desirous of 
making an architect’s fortune by running up a Tower of Babel for 
some public or commercial purpose, and retiring to some snug 
country retreat, write long letters to the Times, signed ‘ Centurion,’ 
or ‘A Light Bob,’ or ‘Quo fas et gloria ducunt,’ about the man- 
agement of the army, concerning the victualling department, of 
which Puffin assuredly knows a great deal. They ought to have 
made him Chief of the Control Department, long ago. As for the 
subalterns of the future, I suppose they will all wear blue goggles, 
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and live principally on green tea and dried toast. They will ride in 
omnibuses, or travel second class by the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way; the hansom cabmen will no longer know their way to Little 
Shako-street ; the steps of the Junior Frogbelt on the morning of 
the Derby will be as deserted as those of the Marquis of Tadmor’s 
mansion (Wildernesse House) in Piccadilly, and the pleasant fizzing 
of ‘ pick-me-ups’ at Puffin’s will be heard no more. 








A FIJIAN NEWSPAPER 


How many of the readers of this brief article—whether gentle or 
otherwise—know the situation of the Fiji Islands? It is a thou- 
sand pounds to a postage stamp—as one of the sporting corre- 
spondents would say—that not more than one in a hundred has 
any more definite knowledge of this group than the opinion that 
it is a long way off, and that the inhabitants are addicted to 
cold missionary and Evangelical sauce. To the many who do not 
know the situation of the group of which I am speaking, I cheer- 
fully give the information that the Fiji Islands are situated north- 
east of Australia, in the Southern Pacific. Of the laws and constitu- 
tion it is not necessary to say more than that the head of the 
government is a magnifico, rejoicing in the name of King Cakobau, 
who has recently shown considerable desire to be enrolled amongst 
the constitutional monarchs of the world. 

My object in writing this short paper is to evolve some indications 
of the social life of the inhabitants from a perusal of an organ of pub- 
lic opinion printed in their midst. I have put as a question to a few 
friends not unacquainted with journalism, ‘ What do you think a 
Fiji newspaper would be like?’ and the reply of each substantially 
was, ‘I don’t suppose there is such a thing as a newspaper in Fiji.’ 
It may be as well, then, to inform those who are unacquainted with 
the fact, that two newspapers are published in Fiji. Some readers 
will probably anticipate that in an account of a journal printed in 
the group, every line would resemble the ‘three snakes’ tails and 
a couple of triangles,’ which the hero of ‘ O’Callaghan on his Last 
Legs’ described as the constituents of a medical prescription. 
Such, however, is not the case ; for the information given is con- 
veyed in the same language in which we in England read the news 
of the day—or more correctly of the day before—over our breakfast 
tables or elsewhere. It is only when one carefully examines the 
eontents of a journal that he finds how much of history might be 
written from the perusal of one number of the publication. Irre- 
spective of the information contained in the ‘news’ portion of it, 
the advertisements report or suggest a host of events. A requisition 
to a chief magistrate, for instance, may show that a great civil com- 
motion is imminent, or that the public sympathy demands reform in 
some social or legislative abuse. ; 

I have now before me a copy of the Fiji Gazette and Central 
Polynesian, published at Levuka, Ovalau, the most important 
island of the Fijian group. I propose to give a brief description of 
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this journal, with such observations on the social and political con- 
dition of the islands as its contents suggest. The form of the Fiji 
Gazette—which, it may be necessary to state, is printed in English 
—prepossesses the intending reader. It consists of four pages of 
six columns each, printed in bold type, on paper slightly toned. 
The first thing that arrests the attention of the English reader in 
these days of penny and halfpenny papers, is the announcement in 
the date line that each number of the Gazette costs sixpence. The 
advertisements, which occupy the first page, relate principally to 
shipping ; but several announcements show, that even in Polynesia 
the love of finery is as strong as in these northern islands, and that 
the ladies in the group will not suffer themselves to be in the con- 
dition which the author of ‘ Nothing to wear’ describes as 
‘A sad case; 
Complete destitution—of Brussels point-lace.’ 
As suggestive of the state of society in Fiji, we find in juxtaposition 
with advertisements of haberdashery and jewelry, notices of the 
arrival of beads and tomahawks. Intimations that actors and ac- 
tresses are required show that the drama is cultivated more or less; 
from the notices of the proposed sale of superior grand pianos, we 
may assume that Terpsichore is sometimes worshipped in the South- 
ern Pacific. That a circulating library has been established is only 
what might be expected in a place where the opportunities of amuse- 
ment, in a European sense, must be almost necessarily infrequent. 
The numerous lists of places where luxuries may be obtained are 
indications that the residents amply attend to their creature comforts ; 
this will not constitute a source of wonder to any one who con- 
siders that few means of enjoyment are provided except the dinner- 
table. In countries nearer home the effect of a similar absence 
of intellectual recreation has been frequently observed; to this, 
in a great degree, may be attributed the six-bottle era of English 
society, when a country gentleman thought he had not done honour 
to his host until he had swallowed half-a-dozen bottles of his port. 
What else, he argued, was to be done after he had finished the 
hunting and shooting of the day? Some of the business announce- 
ments are modelled on the home plan. A retailer, for instance, re- 
commends his wares in the following verses, which are worthy the 
Muse of any of ‘ our own poets’ engaged in tuning their lyres for 
the advancement of particular branches of industry : 
*O, have you seen the ‘ Little Shop’ 
That started on the beach, sirs, 
With such a stock of articles 
That are within your reach, sirs? 
There’s cheap tobacco for the pipe, 
And matches, wax and wood uns, 
And fine cigars both mild and strong, 
And they’re considered good uns. 
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To enumerate the articles 
That are upon the shelf, sirs, 
*Twould take too long ; so come at once, 
Sara sara for yourselves, sirs. 
And bring the money in your purse ; 
For I would have it said, sirs, 
That “ Tick,” poor man, has hopp’d the twig— 
He numbers ’mong the dead, sirs.’ 

That the lesson taught by the American war—that the world 
must not depend on that continent solely for a supply of cotton— 
has not been forgotten in Polynesia, may be gathered from the fre- 
quent notices of machines for preparing the material being offered for 
sale. ‘A consignment of Snider carbines and rifles just received,’ 
is rather suggestive that effective means of defence against danger 
are still required by the European inhabitants; and the necessity of 
a supply may be learned from the particulars given in the second 
page of the paper before me of certain rather alarming occurrences. 

A case of mob law, instances of which are sometimes given 
in Fiji, is thus described: ‘ A prisoner having been sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment, a number of persons—the police being absent 
on duty at the court—entered, broke open the cell in which the pris- 
oner was confined, and bore him away in triumph to the hospitable 
cigar saloon of Messrs. . Thence he was taken to the billiard 
saloon at ’s Hotel, were a jury was empannelled to try him. A 
justice and counsel having been appointed, the unwashed in numbers 
formed a brilliant audience in the saloon and about the bar. This 
trial, after considerable delay, with great good-humour and hilarity, 
was got through, highly to the delectation of all the cash customers 
[no Tick now], as well as others who had no change in their pockets 
and had left none at home, but who floated about the bar, firing run- 
ning comments upon the exceeding propriety, the great gravity, and 
admirable consistency of the proceedings. This ended in the acquit- 
tal of the prisoner, who, the admired of all admirers, complacently 
adjourned to the bar, and was treated to several modest quenchers.’ 

The effect of these and similar proceedings, it appears, was that 
special constables were sworn in—the danger of the crisis being re- 
presented by ten rounds of ammunition for each man. 

The ‘departed spirits of the mighty dead’ who directed the des- 
tinies of those enlightened organs of thought known as the Gazette 
and the Independent of Eatanswill, seem to prompt the journalistic 
utterances of some of the editors in the Antipodes. The editor of 
the paper now before me—the Fiji Gazette—has entered into a rheto- 
rical encounter with ‘the nominal [this is ‘sarkasum,’ as Artemus 
Ward would say] proprietor of the Courier, a weakly journal of enor- 
mous influence at Scone, 470 miles from Sydney, having ninety- 
seven subscribers.’ Mr. M—— ofthe Gazette reminds Mr. T 
of the Courier that when the latier gentleman was in Fiji, ‘ respect 
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for the scurrilous abuse he heaped upon her Majesty’s Consul pro- 
cured for him the charitable donations of his friends to carry him to 
Sydney.’ Mr. T—— had previously stated that Mr. M » whilst 
in Sydney, ‘edited the Police News, the most obscene, libellous, scur- 
rilous, prurient’ paper ever printed out of Holywell-street ; he knows 
he was tried twice for stabbing in Tasmania; he knows Fiji is in- 
debted for his presence to the 1001. damages obtained from Mr. 
Parkes for accusing him of the most heinous offence against morality 
imaginable ; he has been caned, and whipped, and kicked for scur- 
rility times out of number; he knows he was kicked publicly at the 
Levuka Hotel for insulting a gentleman. Then why don’t Burt cut 
the fellow dead ?’ (‘ Burt’ happens to be the Chief Secretary.) ‘ We 
see by the Fiji Times,’ continues Mr. T. , ‘that some one threw 
a clod at the fellow M , and are glad that one man, at least, has 
the decency to protest in a proper manner against his sticking his dis- 
reputable nasal organ in the political affairs of Fiji.’ Appended to this 
is a note: ‘ Fiji Gazette, please copy.’ This Mr. M does, and 
thanks Mr. T—-— for this true specimen of his quality, and presents 
it with pleasure to all Mr. T ’s old friends in Levuka. 

The sum of these inferences may be thus succinctly stated 
in the words of a letter received from Australia: ‘ Levuka is without 
law, yet comparing favourably on the whole as to honesty and good 
order with many towns which are well provided both with magistrates 


and police ; a place where much liquor is consumed, yet which has, 
in other respects, a peculiarly moral character—the great social evil 
of other lands being absolutely unknown ; a place where there is at 
times, and among certain classes, a good deal of rowdyism, yet having 
within and around it the elements of a high-toned society.’ 


T. F. O'DONNELL. 
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LOVE’S CASTAWAY 





SEE you yon fort, with semilunar towers 
Fenced, whereon showers 

Of sobbing sea-water fall night and day ? 

There gossips, seated by their winter fire, 
Long evenings tire 

With an old true story of Love’s Castaway. 


Love’s castaway! For none! no pity had Love, 
Her feet to move 

From those false sinking sands, in that far time. 

Love’s fever, which no herbs on earth may heal, 
No art conceal, 

Rich matter makes me for my random rhyme. 


In very sooth she was a pleasant field, 
Fertile to yield 

All joys, a garden full of budding flowers ; 

He knew not—and how happier not to know !— 
What fruit would grow, 

What harvest whiten for him of hapless hours. 


‘Meet me to-night, this once, if never more, 
By the sea-shore.’ 
Love made her to his whisper’d words incline. 
He left, with other longings undenied, 
Her soft warm side, 
Love-drunken, like the thrush that leaves the vine. 


Sweet night and sad, and yet more sad than sweet ; 
She hears the beat 

Of waves, but warning voices cannot hear ; 

Dark night veils from her eyes wild warning hands 
And those false sands, 

But never dark night yet made lovers fear. 


Ah! never yet; and so she seeks her grave ; 
The wet winds rave 

Around her, and the ghostly sea-gull cries ; 

The thirsty sand her small smooth body drinks ; 
Slowly she sinks, 

A sight too sad for any mortal eyes ! 
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LOVE’S CASTAWAY 


The long woven hair, to tie which was love’s meed, 
The salt seaweed 

Ties, and the tender hands; the coral tongue 

Now never more—woe worth the while !—may teach 
Love’s tones, in speech 

Sweet, sweeter far than any sweetness sung. 


Ah, loved round mouth, ripe loving lips and red! 
Waste sands were fed, 

With all your wealth were fed waste barren sands; 

What word was last born of your balmy breath? 
Whose name, ere death 

Loosed from dear life faint hold of lingering hands? 


Always thy face shines with full share of tears, 
Thou Love! and fears 

Of shoals beset us in thy sunny sea, 

Shall other suns, say, ever on thee smile, 
In some blest isle, 

Where is no sorrow and tears may never be ? 


L’Envo1. 


My lady, on your lap a little while, 
Beneath your smile 

And on your soft lap let my ballad bide ; 

It may be, well it may be, there are sands, 
Which plighted hands 

Part, never wash’d by wave of whelming tide. 


JAMES MEW. 





TRANSATLANTIC SPORTS AND SPORTING MATTERS 


A Chapter on Uncle Sam’s Dibersions 


Mr. Josn Bruuines says that ‘most people decline to learn except 
by their own experience, and,’ he goes on to observe, with a par- 
donable egotism, ‘I guess they’re more ’n half right, for I don’t 
suppose a man would get a correct idea of molasses candy merely by 
letting another feller taste it for him.’ But perhapg the readers of 
Belgravia may be neither so critical in their philosophy as that dis- 
tinguished commentator, nor averse to having at second-hand some 
notion, whether correct or not, as to what a trotting match is like, 
with all its attendant incidents and peculiarities, and of the particu- 
lar pastimes generally, practised pour passer le temps on ‘t’other 
side of Jordan.’ 

Without aspiring to the proud position of a ‘ prophet,’ or presum- 
ing to any such knowledge of sporting matters as is evinced by 
those who ring all the idiomatic changes known in the racing vocabu- 
lary about ‘ weights for age,’ ‘putting on the pot,’ or ‘skinning the 
lamb,’ one may be allowed to hazard the opinion that the Americans, 
as a rule, show far greater prescience and aptitude in the study of the 
equine race than ourselves, and exhibit their natural keensighted- 
ness in this respect in a more business-like and practical manner 
than is to be seen practised on the English turf. They do not 
regard a horse simply in the light of a sort of philosopher’s stone 
for the production of gold, as the alchemists of old looked on their 
. sovereign specific; nor do they spend large sums on the breeding 
and training of the animal merely for the sake of his winning one 
great race, and then reaching the ultima Thule of his career. On 
the contrary, horses throughout the States are cultivated and their 
breed improved—especially in Virginia and Lexington in Kentucky, 
where there are large training establishments which eclipse even 
John ‘Es’ Scott’s for their size—more for the purpose of their 
after usefulness than for a mere spasm-like term of speed, although 
the latter excellent quality is not by any means neglected. 

Owing to this reason, an animal, should he not quite come up 
to the standard of trotting merit, and be able to do his mile in 
‘2.40,’ is still available as a fair roadster or carriage horse ; whereas 
in England a broken-down racer is hardly fit for a cab-hack. It is 
true that American horses do not display those fine blood points 
which rouse the admiration of bookmakers and touters in the pad- 
dock ; but they are splendidly developed, nevertheless, and can show 
chests and legs of their own, and mighty flanks, that rival those of 
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the best stonefencer from Galway: no stork-like stilts there, but 
sound sturdy understandings, that stand in good stead on the road, 
and powers of wind and limb that enable them to last longer than 
would the proudest descendant of the fleetest Derby winner ever 
known. I have seen a pair of western horses trot their twenty miles ° 
within the hour, and this was not an exceptional case. It would be 
a puzzle to find such over here. So long as speed is regarded as the 
one essential necessary, to the exclusion of all other points and pro- 
perties, and the foolish, not to say cruel, practice of training and 
running yearlings and two-year-olds prevails with us, it is utter folly 
for the advocates of the turf—with all due deference for the weight 
of Admiral Rous’s opinion—to talk of its ‘improving the breed of 
horses,’ as Charles the Second intended when he inaugurated the 
first Smithfield races, and the noble importer of the celebrated 
‘Arab’ hoped. The English racer of the present day stands to the 
American trotting horse somewhat in a similar proportionate relation 
as would a man who had studied only Latin and Greek appear by 
the side of one who has received a practical modern education ; the 
one may have high attainments, but take him out of his special line, 
and he would be like a fish out of water; while the other is fit for 
any profession or calling, and could earn his bread where the classic, 
however great his acquisition of ancient lore, would starve. Cer- 
tainly, equinely speaking, Jonathan is entitled to the pas of us in 
this respect ; for a good trotter can be utilised in more ways than 
one, apart from any reference to hippophagy, while the Ascot or St. 
Leger favourite is, generally speaking, afterwards capable of no 
description of useful work, ‘ bar one,’ as sporting men express it in 
their peculiar parlance. But revenons a nos moutons, for our trot- 
ting match is a long time under weigh. 

The Fashion course on Long Island, where the Isthmian games 
of the Manhattanese are usually celebrated, is a pleasant drive from 
New York across the East Hudson river, being not more than six 
or seven miles out. In appearance it is not unlike Lord’s cricket 
ground, only a trifle larger; and the track which encircles it is 
hedged in on the turf side by a shrubbery of growing trees, and on 
the exterior by posts and rails. The course is exactly one mile 
round, subdivided by ‘quarter poles,’ equally placed, where the 
times of the various heats are taken ; while the ground is kept in 
good running condition, so as not to injure the horses’ heels, as the 
‘’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the ’ard ’igh road’ did those of Leech’s 
cockney groom. In fact, it closely resembles Rotten Row in its 
general style, although a grand-stand with a judge’s chair placed 
opposite give it a more racing look; and besides, beauty and rank 
do not often grace the place with their presence. Despite of these 
attractions, the Fashion course is a very agreeable spot to visit in 
summer, when the dust and wind are not too troublesome nor the 
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mosquitoes very numerous, as they frequently are in the months 
of July and August, when the principal trotting matches of the sea- 
son mostly come off. These annoying little insect pests abound 
in Long Island, but I must acknowledge they are not so large as 
they are along the shores of New Jersey, where they are currently 
reported to grow to such a size that, instead of making a buzzing 
noise with their miniature trumpets, as they do in other places, they 
actually bark. If the story be true—and I do not vouch for it per- 
sonally—these mosquitoes must be on a par with the gigantic spiders 
which Professor Agassiz met with on the banks of the Amazon 
river in his explorations of South America, and which were to be 
seen chained up at the doors of the natives’ cabins, being used as 
house-dogs ! 

All races are decided by mile heats, five being the usual quantwmn, 
although, in case of a tie between any two of the competitors, they 
continue on any extra number of times round the course, until one is 
able to be at length declared the winner; while, should a horse win the 
three first heats ‘ right off the reel,’ as they say, of course it is merely 
an optional matter his running in the rest, and not obligatory. I 
have seen as many as nine heats run in a trotting trial between 
four animals. At the termination of each mile, a quarter of an 
hour’s grace is allowed, when the horses’ mouths are sponged out, 
and any trifling alterations made in the harness, and so on, that 
may be allowed, and the driver ‘liquors up;’ but the clerk of the 
course keeps a strict watch that no weights are altered or any un- 
fair advantage taken in the interim. When the warning-bell rings 
before the start, the aspirants for trotting honours take their places 
some distance down the course, more than two or three hundred 
yards below the cordon in front of the judge’s stand from whence 
they are dispatched, so as to get up sufficient steam before begin- 
ing, and they approach this line at full speed. Should they be 
pretty even, the judge gives the signal ‘ off;’ but as one or two of 
the horses break into a canter through the excitement of the mo- 
ment, a good many false starts are frequently made, which point is 
easily comprehended by the knowing ones, who thus weary out a 
high-spirited competitor. The time of the heat is taken by a stop- 
watch at the quarter poles, as observed before, at the half miles, 
and at the finish in front of the judge’s box, and exhibited on a 
chalked blackboard shortly afterwards—just in the same way that 
mathematical masters demonstrate Euclid’s problems at school; the 
operation being repeated at the end of each round until the contest 
is decided, when the unflinching fiat of the umpire is given, the 
dollars ‘ shelled out,’ and all is over. 

The American trotting-wagons have of late been so frequently 
used in this country that they hardly call for any special description. 
Should, however, the reader not have chanced to see one, let him 
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imagine an axletree, two bicycle wheels, a pair of shafts, and a 
camp-stool loosely strung together, and he will have a tolerably 
correct idea of what the vehicle appropriately denominated a ‘spider,’ 
is like. The drivers use very strong short reins, each end of which 
is woven into a stout handle, to insure a firm grasp being taken, as 
the horses require good pulling in when going, or they would quickly 
‘break’ and spoil the match. Indeed all men in tooling a team in 
the States hold their reins very differently from us, as, instead of 
keeping them in the left hand between the second and little fingers, 
in the usually accepted mode, they use both hands, holding a rein in 
each. Ihave seldom, if ever, seen a whip used except by the drivers 
of the horse cars, consequently the right hand is not required to be 
kept free for this purpose—so much the better for the poor animals : 
it would be as well if the practice were also the exception and not 
the rule, as we see, in the London streets. 

The different drivers, however, make up for the absence of the 
lash by a corresponding amount of yelling, shouting, and objurga- 
tion, both loud and deep, as they urge on their horses round the 
track, which must be heard to be fairly appreciated. I suppose it is 
done to ‘kinder encourage ’em,’ like Artemus Ward’s application of 
the ginger to his horse’s tail when stuck in a mud swamp while on 
his way to visit the Shakers ; but, certainly, the cries you hear at an 
exciting finish rival the Comanches on a war path, and suggest 
Pandemonium broken loose. The strange part of it is, too, that 
the competitors have it all to themselves; for the. spectators are very 
quiet as a rule, keeping their enthusiasm carefully concealed, 
and being utterly unlike any similar assemblage on an English 
race-course. There is no regular betting-list ever opened with 
odds offered against the horses, but a different plan of speculation 
is adopted, called ‘ selling pools.” The best quadruped’s chances are 
put up to auction and sold for a certain number of dollars, which 
are deposited with the appointed holder of the stakes, who supplies 
the post of our ‘ bookmaker ;’ then the next animal’s chances are 
put up also, and sold for a lesser sum; and so on with as many as 
are engaged. The winner then takes the whole of the ‘ pools’ de- 
posited, less a small percentage, which recoups the holder for his 
trouble. Thus, supposing the favourite sells for a hundred dollars, 
and another horse for fifty, while a third goes for ten,—should 
the latter win, the investor will obtain a hundred and fifty dollars, 
less commission, for his stake of ten, besides receiving his wager 
back. The best trotting match I ever saw was that of Dexter, 
the great American crack, along with another celebrated mare 
called Lady Thorne, against time, for a purse ofa thousand dollars, 
I believe. They trotted three mile heats, the mare running beside 
Dexter, who was ridden under saddle, to encourage him on, the 
same as we see the trainer ofa pedestrian accompanying his ‘novice’ 
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in a spin; and the times of the heats were respectively two minutes 
and eighteen seconds, 2’ 17-5” and 2’ 15-5”, the latter being the 
fastest trotting time on record, and very nearly equal to racing, 
although the pace was never broken by a canter. Dexter has since 
been presented by his. proprietor, Robert Bonner, of the New Yori 
Ledger, to General Grant, although he refused six thousand dollars 
for him on the ground after his celebrated match. Trotting horses 
are said to be the only ‘ weakness’ of the present President of the 
United States, with the exception of cigars, of which he is inordi- 
nately fond, never being seen without a specimen in his mouth— 
like the ‘eternal cigarette’ of the ex-emperor of the French. 
Luckily for the President, his ‘ particular wanity’ is so well known 
that he is kept constantly supplied gratuitously by his fond admirers 
throughout ‘the Union,’ which he butchered for ! 

The Fashion course, which I have omitted to say has extensive 
training stables attached, and a circular wooden shed running round 
all the paling that encircles it, for visitors to ‘ hitch up’ their wagons 
in, belongs to Hiram Woodruffe, one of the ‘horsiest’ men in 
America, who makes a very pretty thing in dollars out of it every 
year. Besides this track, there is also another on Long Island, and 
not very far off either; but the best place to see trotting is in 
Central Park during the months of May and June, when the weather 
is fine, and before people begin to leave the city for their various 
country retreats. Then, a regular ‘ring’ of gay equipages and fine 
horses is to be seen as in Hyde Park in the height of the season ; 
but, instead of people going to see the dresses and faces of the 
leaders of the beau monde, they visit Harlem Line, as the drive is 
called, to look at the animals, which are much better known to repu- 
tation than their drivers. Occasionally some prominent city man, 
such as Ben Wood, the chief wire-puller of Tammany Hall, or 
Leonard Jerome, the Beau Brummell of Manhattan’s isle, con- 
spicuous in his newly-imported four-in-hand drag, may be pointed 
out, and their appearance commented on in the usual free and out- 
spoken American fashion ; but the horses are the real attraction, 
and no wonder; for there are some magnificent specimens to be seen, 
of which any one might be proud, much less a free and enlightened 
citizen of ‘ the great Republic.’ 

Although, both before and after the war of Independence in the 
last century, the English governors and generals used to be in the 
habit of getting over racehorses from the mother country, so that 
they might still continue to indulge in their favourite pastime, even 
when separated from the festive shades of Newmarket, still the sport 
of flat racing, as we practise it, never would take root in American 
soil, and never will, certainly, while trotting is encouraged, and there 
does not seem much chance at present of that dying out. During 
the time I was in New York, Mr. Leonard Jerome, already noticed 
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above, made a very gallant attempt to try and give English racing 
another chance in the Empire City, and a better one than it had in 
the somewhat puritanical eastern States. He established a very 
well laid-out course at Fordham, a pretty village in Westchester 
county, on the other side of the river, and at the extreme end of the 
island on which New York city is built. He also imported horses, 
jockeys, and trainers at great expense ; and finally started a club on 
the principle of the one in Paris, of which the valiant Duc de 
Grammont was such a prominent member, and may be still again, 
when the reign of Thiers shall end. Racing here took place every 
year in May, but, in spite of all that money could do, only the 
shoddy aristocracy of Fifth Avenue could be got to attend, both the 
better class and the mass of ‘the great unwashed’ holding aloof. 
The New Yorkers generally, as well as the inhabitants of most of 
the principal cities in the States, would rather see the most second- 
rate trotting match than the best flat race a l’Anglais that ever 
was run. Neither do the native horses take kindly to the sport. 
I have only seen one good racehorse on the Jerome course in three 
seasons, and that was Old Kentucky, a Virginian horse of English 
descent, which has carried everything before him for so many years, 
that he may be looked upon as a sort of Transatlantic Fisherman, 
that wonder of the turf. 

Next to trotting matches, and even ranking before them as re- 
gards its universality, I should say that gambling at cards was the 
principal resource of those in want of something wherewith to get 
through their spare time in America; for it is largely indulged in by 
high and low, rich and poor alike, with no distinction whatever, save 
as to the respective amounts of their stakes. As they are taxed by 
law, it may be said that lotteries are openly recognised by the 
executive, although none are supposed to be permitted to exist in 
any of those States incorporated in the Union. This fact, however, 
is easily evaded by making their head-quarters at Havana, or in some 
of the territories which are without the pale of the constitutional 
law. The drawings of these are to be seen daily advertised in the 
newspapers, without any pretence whatever; and the agents of the 
lotteries, or brokers, keep offices called policy shops, which are also 
duly licensed by the law that is presumed to prevent them, and 
where you can any day walk in without disguise and buy a share in 
the next ‘ presentation’! The negroes are great fellows for patron- 
ising these places, and spend every spare cent they can scrape 
together in thus wooing dame Fortune, most unsuccessfully as a rule. 
There is a legend current in darkey land that once upon a time an 
Ethiopian gentleman became a millionnaire by dreaming of the lucky 
numbers 4, 45, and 15, and backing his vision ; but the generality 
of his countrymen who follow in his footsteps do not by any means 
achieve so happy a result. 
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The richer and more speculative members of the sporting fra- 
ternity play heavily at the different ‘ Faro’ banks, or private ‘ hells,’ 
which are tolerated sub rosa in New York and most of the other 
chief cities of the Union. At Saratoga, and one or two other 
favoured localities, gambling is allowed openly, as at Homburg or 
Baden-Baden ; but the ‘Empire City’ and its imitators in wickedness, 
like the virtuous Boston, makes a pretence of decency, which cannot 
fail to redound to its credit when it is publicly known at the same 
time that two of the principal judges at the bench, besides the whole 
crew of the city magistracy, are as great gamblers, or ‘ sportsmen,’ 
as they are characteristically called in the States, as could be found 
anywhere. I remember, in the winter of ’66, just ‘after a great 
razzia by the police on some of the alleged chief gambling dens of 
Manhattan, reading a few mornings afterwards in the columns of the 
leading papers of a great ‘sitting’ held at ‘ Faro,’ wherein chief- 
magistrate Ben Wood had lost the sum of some two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to congress-man John Morrissey, the ex-prize-fighter 
and backer of Heenan, and now law-maker of the United States. 
It reminded one of the iniquitous times of the ‘ Finest Gentleman in 
Europe,’ when Fox and Sheridan used to pauperise their unhappy 
descendants at chicken-hazard. 

Another popular game, before it was suppressed: by the police, 
was called ‘ Kino,’ somewhat resembling the old German one of 
Lotto. Each player was furnished with a cardboard on which are 
inscribed various numbers, taken at random apparently from the 
figures 1 to 70, although they are selected on the strict algebraical 
theory of combinations, and no sets of cards are altogether alike. 
When each player had paid his money—fifty cents it used to be—and 
selected his card, the proprietor of the establishment would turn a 
wheel, as in the drawing of a lottery, and call out each number 
that dropped out in rotation, the players covering up any that might 
happen to be on their cards similar to the one drawn with a round 
disk of ivory like a draughtman, and the one who should happen to 
cover up all the numbers on his cardboard first called out ‘ Keeno !’ 
and won the game, with all the stakes of the players, ten per cent 
being primarily extracted on each game to pay the proprietor of the 
place. As a game rarely occupied more than ten minutes, the pro- 
moter of it used to find it an extremely lucrative pursuit, until the 
police stopped it as contrary to law. A Dutchman, whom I met one 
day on board a ferry-boat, in speaking of it gave me a very concise 
description of the game, which I afterwards found on witnessing it 
was true to the letter. He said, ‘It is a ting vare one mans call out 
Keeno! and everybodies else say, ‘‘ O, tam!’’’ 

‘Euchre,’ a sort of Americanised piquet, is the only really scien- 
tific game at cards played in the States, while being thought too 
prosy and long for our go-ahead cousins, who like to win or lose 
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their money in the shortest time possible; but ‘Draw poker’ or 
‘ Brag’ is the favourite of all, immense sums being lost at it every 
year on the boats that run between the Levee at New Orleans and 
St. Louis on the Mississippi. The water generally seems to have a 
strong gambling influence on all Americans, and you see more play 
on board steamers than anywhere else. I remember once hearing 
of two men who were playing ‘draw poker’ on a Californian boat, and 
bragged all the way against each other without parting with their 
cards day after day, until the vessel arrived at New York, each was 
so confident of his good hand. At the termination of the voyage 
they submitted their cards to an arbitrator, as neither would give 
in, when it was found that each held four aces, the highest possible. 
Of course two packs had become mixed ; but it was ‘a tall brag 
that, I guess, sirree,’ as the narrator said to me. 

The school of muscular Christianity, of which Mr. Charles 
Kingsley is so great a prophet and exponent, has not spread so 
widely in the States as with us at home. Although all the various 
armories of the numerous volunteer regiments of New York and 
Brooklyn are fitted with gymnasiums, of which one would think the 
members of the corps would make use, all the young men evince 
the strongest disinclination for athletic sports; and even the 
national game of base-ball is not cultivated to one-tenth the extent 
that cricket is in England. The Americans are far too fond of close 
application to business without any corresponding and necessary 
relaxation of a healthful nature. When the ‘dry-goods store’ is 
closed, the young clerk, instead of having a good healthy game with 
his fellows to renovate his relaxed tissues, saunters off to the theatre 
after the heavy tea-supper at his boarding-house, or else roams 
about the streets with a ‘chaw’ in his mouth. Hence it is that in 
the towns you seldom see a healthy-looking young man, although 
there are plenty such out in the country; all have a sallow broken- 
down look, and, aging before their time, generally die at years 
when a native of this country is in the prime of life. 

There are two cricket clubs in the Empire City, the St. George’s, 
which used to possess a remarkably pretty little ground in the Ely- 
sian fields at Hoboken; and the New York club, both composed 
principally of Englishmen desirous of keeping up their national 
game. These play several matches every year with the few clubs at 
Philadelphia and Boston, which they can get to compete with them; 
but, although they struggle gallantly to sustain the prestige of cricket 
in America, its fate has been sealed since base-ball was taken up 
as the national game. The occasional visits of the All-England 
Eleven have given it a sort of spasmodic impetus for the time being, 
but ever since the war its influence has been slowly but surely wan- 
ing in favour of the shorter sport, which has the advantage of being 
quickly played out—a great thing in Transatlantic eyes. 
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Base-ball is like our rounders, as has been mentioned in a 
former article, and nine men a-side contest for the palm of victory ; 
so eighteen ‘innings’ are played in all, which can be easily done in 
a few hours, instead of a match extending to two or three days, as 
in cricket. The chief clubs in the States are the Atlantic of Brook- 
lyn, and the Union of Philadelphia, who have annual struggles at 
which large crowds assemble; at a cricket match there hardly 
seem a dozen spectators on the ground, apart from the friends of 
the clubs engaged, so void of interest is it thought, which opinion, 
indeed, may very well express the estimation in which base-ball is 
held in English eyes. 

Boating is also not patronised to one-half the extent that it is 
with us, which is a great wonder, when one considers the splendid 
rivers and magnificent lakes there are throughout America. There 
are very few amateur clubs, and professional watermen are nearly 
unknown ; of the latter, Walter Brown, who was to have rowed a 
race over here against the English champion of the Thames three 
years ago, only the matter fell through in consequence of Brown’s 
illness, is the best I have seen. It may be remembered what a poor 
exhibition the crack New York sculler Hammill made when he pulled 
against Harry Kelly in 66. I remember what great disappointment 
his defeat occasioned at the time in the States; although it was all 
put down to unfair play! The Columbia and Gulick clubs of New 
York are the only two amateur associations worthy of notice with 
the exception of Harvard and Yale, who pull against each other every 
year, as our Oxford and Cambridge crews do, on Lake Quinzigamond, 
at Worcester, in Massachusetts—a very fine piece of water. I 
witnessed one of their usual contests there a few years back, but 
cannot say it was at all up to our University race. The course was 
a mile and a-half out, round a stake boat, and return to the starting 
point, making some three miles’ distance in all. One cannot very 
well see the advantage of this stake boat, as in rounding it a foul is 
frequently occasioned ; and besides, a race straight away would be a 
much better test both of continuance and speed. The Harvard 
crew, who won the race at which I was present, did the course in 
eighteen minutes, which was thought fair time there on tideless 
water; but any one who had seen the two different styles of the 
American and Oxford men, before their celebrated match on the 
Thames in the year 1869, could have no hesitation as to the re- 
sult. It was a pity, however, to save heartburnings and after dis- 
sension and unpleasant remarks, which were very rife in the States, 
that the Harvardians were not allowed to row, as they were accus- 
tomed, without a coxswain, and the English crew as they liked also, 
with one, although it is questionable whether the finish would have 
been altered if such had been the case, for the Thames is not a very 
easy river to navigate without a steersman. The style of pulling 
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in vogue over the water is altogether different from what it is here, 
and Mr. Morrison would open his eyes with horror if he saw the 
sort of coaching to which an American Gyas or Cloanthus is sub- 
jected. Men are taught to pull almost entirely with their arms, 
neither using their stretchers nor putting the weight of their bodies 
in the stroke. The result is a short, jerky, quick action, fast enough 
for a little distance, but never lasting enough for a long race, as a ° 
man gets pumped out at it before he begins to feel himself in the 
boat. The ‘ships’ used are usually heavy six-oared gigs, out- 
riggers and light-built racing boats like ours being seldom or never 
seen on the water. In fact, boating is as yet in its infancy there ; and 
although the late Harvard contest with Oxford will without doubt 
put a great deal of additional life into it in the States, they have a 
good deal to learn before they can attempt to compete, with any 
prospect of success, against a fairly-trained English crew. 

To complete this slight sketch of the sports and sporting matters 
current in America, it may be stated that prize-fighting has gone 
out of fashion there as with us, and a good riddance too; although 
a lot of English scoundrels, who were fairly driven out from here, 
tried to bolster it up for some time; but the iniquities of the ‘ ring’ 
worked its own ruin, apart from any legislative interference, and the 
merry boys with their ‘ bunches of fives’ need no longer hope to make 
a fortune out of speculative Yankees, for their game is fairly played 
out, even in the land of humbugs. Billiards are largely played both 
North and South, and the Americans, as a rule, are better average 
players than we are; the great charm of the game there is, that it 
seldom leads to gambling, as ‘pool’ is unknown, and nobody ever 
dreams of playing for anything save the tables. It may be said 
to be the only good exercise that our Transatlantic cousins indulge in, 
fishing and shooting, or ‘ hunting’ as the latter is called, being as 
rarely practised as the major sports—that is, in all thickly-inhabited 
places east of the prairies. It would be well for the future gener- 
ation of the business men of the States, that they incorporated a 
little more of the backwoods element in their everyday life, and tem- 
pered their pursuit of the ‘ almighty dollar’ with a slight soupgon of 
physical relaxation and healthy exercise. The axiom, ‘too much 
work and no play,’ holds as good for Jonathan as it does for John 
Bull. 


JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 
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Ir is the fashion nowadays in this country to reprobate duelling as 
foolish and immoral. However much it may still linger amongst 
other civilised nations, we, at any rate (so we tell ourselves), have 
drifted far away from the absurd habit of considering a cartel as the 
necessary consequence of the slightest provocation—the most effec- 
tual settlement of every trivial dispute. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the entire abandonment of 
the practice of duelling has, in its results, been productive of un- 
mitigated good; whether cases have not arisen, and do not frequently 
arise, of which a duel would be by far the most satisfactory solution 
—cases in which the most severe moralist could scarcely sternly 
condemn the course,—where a man might take his own life in his 
hand for the sake of inflicting well-merited punishment upon another, 
and yet hope to meet with no harsh inexorable doom if summoned 
to the presence of the all-merciful Judge ; where the mere knowledge 
that a certain line of action must inevitably be pursued at the risk 
of his own life would suffice to deter a man from an infamous, and 
in this age too little punished crime. Such cases, however, if they 
exist at all, are, it must be admitted, rare; and at any rate, duel- 
ling is now extinct in England. Nevertheless, it is not so very 
many years ago since the practice fell into disrepute, and I have still a 
vivid recollection of all the incidents connected with my own first duel. 

Malta in 18—, not Malta as it is now; no mighty casemated fort 
towering in colossal strength below the Baracca ; no huge cavernous 
tank or naval prison on Corradino; no dry dock at the Marsa,—no, 
not Malta as it is now, certainly, but still the same Malta, still the 
same paradise for nine months of the year, the same purgatory for 
the remaining three. The fierce heat of summer is giving place to 
the more tempered warmth of autumn, and men, worn out and ener- 
vated by an unusually hot season, are rejoicing in the prospect of a 
change, and looking anxiously, longingly, for the first shower of rain 
that shall impart some slight degree of coolness to the air, and render 
life somewhat more endurable. The eye, wearied with the continual 
glare reflected eternally from the white houses, the dusty roads, and 
the bare glowing rock, in vain seeks relief from the brown hardened 
fields. The grass is parched and withered, save in some few favoured 
sheltered spots ; and the only green thing upon which the throbbing 
blinded eye can rest is an occasional carob or fig tree. The very 
ground is athirst for rain, and the shrunken earth opens in great 
yawning fissures, as if riven by some dire convulsion of nature. 
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Every one, pallid and enfeebled with the heat, is looking forward to 
the approaching winter; and many are projecting picnics and excur- 
sions to some one of those few spots where vegetation is still to be 
found, and where, under the luxurious shade of some welcome tree, 
with the slumberous murmur of a tiny streamlet, or the ceaseless 
ripple of the ever-heaving ocean, falling soothingly on their ears, 
and the sweet odour of the orange blooms hanging heavy in the 
motionless air, they may alternately watch the shimmering heat 
rising from the glowing ground, and refresh their eyes, wearied with 
the dazzling glare of the Valetta streets, with the sight of a green 
tree or a small patch of verdure-clad ground. 

Just at this time the ship to which I belonged, his Majesty’s 
frigate Spartiate, came into Malta harbour to get a new bowsprit 
fitted, in place of the one which she had ‘sprung’ in a squall off the 
Greek coast a few days before. We had been at sea nearly the 
whole of the long hot summer, and officers and crew were now 
equally delighted at the prospect of a run on shore. Most of us, 
however, were very soon tired of the parallel dusty terraces and 
steep flights of stone steps that constitute the streets of Valetta, and 
longed for something more nearly allied to the green fields and 
shady lanes of home. So, starting off one forenoon, and taking my 
servant with us with a hamper of provisions by way of luncheon, four 
of us chartered a caléche and bade the driver take us to Em Tahleb 
—a precipitous valley hidden amongst the rocky hills, somewhat to 
the southward of the centre of the island, calm, secluded, beautiful, 
and green; and, even then, famed for its strawberry gardens, and a 
favourite resort for a day’s excursion. We strolled about, and lounged 
under the trees and dreamily smoked our cigars, and had luncheon, 
and lazily smoked again; and then I, who had never visited the 
place before, quitted the others, and started off on a short tour of ex- 
ploration in the neighbourhood. I had not proceeded far, and was 
sauntering meditatively beside a thick hedge of the prickly-pear cactus 
that separated me from the narrow path running through the grounds, 
when I heard a sound that caused me to stop short in my walk and 
look eagerly around. It was a slight cry—evidently born of fear, 
and issuing from feminine lips—and appeared to come from the other 
side of the hedge, to climb over or break through which seemed 
equally an impossibility. 

Fortunately, however, a few yards in front of me, where some 
herdsman had torn down the suceulent plants to eke out the scanty 
sustenance which the withered herbage afforded to his milch goats, 
was a large gap. Thither I quickly bent my steps, and, emerging 
upon the pathway, became at once aware of the cause of the cry 
that I had heard. Standing hesitatingly, evidently unwilling to turn 
back, and yet afraid to advance, was a tall and beautiful girl, while 
coiled up in the centre of the path directly in front of her, fierce and 
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menacing in his lissom strength, with head erect and his bright 
red eyes gleaming with malice, lay a large black snake. 

I have often since thought that, much as the girl was terrified at 
the reptile, those two formed, by nature, no ill-assorted pair. But I 
did not think so then. I suppose no man ever cares to expatiate in 
detail upon the charms and beauty of the woman who has aroused 
in his heart all the passion of which his nature is capable. It sounds 
too much like profaning the sacredness of love, and putting the wo- 
man upon whom one’s dearest affections are concentrated on a par 
with a horse one is anxious to dispose of. At any rate, I am not 
going to give a detailed description of Rose Cornewall. It is suffi- 
cient that, as I saw her then for the first time, timid and shrinking, 
with her cheek paled, and her large lustrous eyes dilated with aver- 
sion and fear, I thought I had never gazed upon a sight so beauti- 
ful. As I ran towards her, the snake took fright, and, gliding away, 
succeeded, much to my annoyance, in making good his escape 
amongst the strawberry plants that fringed one side of the path; and 
then the least I could do was to offer my arm to the trembling ter- 
rified girl, and crave permission to escort her to her party. We had 
not far to go, and then I gave my name and was duly introduced to 
her aunt, a Mrs. Luton, and warmly thanked for my opportune in- 
terposition. Aunt and niece, I found, had not long come out from 
England, and were going to spend the winter in Malta. So, after ex- 
pressing a hope that I should meet them at some of the balls during 
the approaching season, and obtaining leave to call upon them in the 
mean while, I rejoined my companions and recounted my adventure.. 

The season began early that year in Malta. The summer cruise 
of the Mediterranean fleet was an unusually short one, and when the 
ships had returned to their winter moorings, balls and parties soon 
commenced in earnest. The intervening period had been a busy 
time for me. When once the Spartiate got into the hands of the 
dockyard, it was discovered that she stood in need of all sorts of re- 
pairs—that she wanted caulking; that her lower rigging was worn 
out, and required to be replaced; so altogether my time was pretty 
well occupied. Nevertheless, I had found leisure to call twice at 
Mrs. Luton’s, and each time I had had the good fortune to find her 
and her niece at home; so that I was already engaged for several 
dances before I entered the room at the first ball of the season, and 
found that Rose Cornewall had arrived there before me. 

There is no need to chronicle the events of the next few weeks. 
They were very much a repetition of the old, old story. Absurd as 
it may seem to say so, I was really hopelessly in love with a girl 
whom I had not seen half-a-dozen times; and before Christmas came, 
standing with her in the shelter of one of the bastions of Saint 
Elmo, watching the huge white waves as they came towering in, 
driven onward before the fury of a fierce gregale, and sending great 
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showers of spray high into the air over the highest battlements of 
the fort, I received from her lips the solemn promise to be my wife. 
Only a few days after my engagement to Rose had received the 
formal sanction of her aunt, Harry Gordon, my old messmate in the 
Argus, came out to join the Spartiate. He was one of the best fel- 
lows that ever drew breath—high-minded, honourable, and true as 
steel; and, proud of my beautiful fiancée, I took him one day to be 
introduced to her. Rose’s back was turned as we entered the room ; 
she was standing by the window, and had not heard the servant an- 
nounce us; but hearing my voice, she looked round and came towards 
us. As she did so, her gaze rested for a moment upon Harry. She 
started, as I fancied, perceptibly, and every particle of colour left 
her face, returning in an instant with a rapidity that flushed even 
her neck with the deepest crimson. In astonishment I turned to 
Harry, and as I did so, fancied I intercepted a quick glance of puzzled 
recognition ; but as he did not claim acquaintance a moment after- 
wards when I introduced him, and as Rose ascribed her momentary 
indisposition to the shock of suddenly meeting a stranger when she 
had imagined I was unaccompanied, I had no option but to conclude 
that I must have been mistaken. Nevertheless, I had. an uneasy, in- 
definable sensation, almost amounting to a dread of I knew not what. 
The conversation flagged, and Harry and I presently left together. 
_ + My companion was unusually silent as we walked along; so, 
partly by way of starting a conversation, partly to quiet the uneasy 
feeling in my own mind, I asked him whether he and Miss Cornewall 
had met before. He hesitated a moment ere he replied, and then said, 
‘No. To tell you the truth, Charlie, she is the very image of a Miss 
Douglas that I used to know in London a couple of years ago, after 
we were paid-off in the old Argus. That was what made me look so 
queer when I first saw her. But of course they can’t be the same.’ 
‘No, of course not, as your friend’s name was Douglas, and 
Rose’s is Cornewall,’ I answered pettishly. 
‘ Yes, of course they are different,’ he assented. ‘ Well, I shall 
go on board again. I suppose you won’t come just yet ? Good-bye.’ 
I went for a short walk that day before I returned to Mrs. Lu- 
ton’s. I was thoroughly vexed and uncomfortable. That Harry was 
not quite sure that the resemblance between Miss Cornewall and 
Miss Douglas was only a resemblance, I was perfectly certain of, 
from the tone in which he spoke, and I could not but confess that 
Rose’s sudden pallor was, at any rate, an unfortunate coincidence ; 
but then, to admit the possibility of this, opened up the way to a 
whole train of suspicions that I would not put into words, even to my 
own heart—that, indeed, when I had returned to Miss Cornewall’s, I 
felt ashamed so far to yield to as to esk her, as I had intended to do, 
whether she had ever before met Harry Gordon. From that day for- 
ward, however, an estrangement gradually sprung up between Harry 
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and myself. I felt instinctively that he did not like Rose, and 
would not be sorry to see my engagement to her broken off; and this 
gave rise to a feeling of irritation and pride on my part, that fre- 
quently prompted me to say things to him which but for his uniform 
courtesy and good nature might have caused an open rupture. And 
so a coolness gradually grew up between us, that threatened to in- 
crease as time went on, and to sap even the very foundations of 
our old friendship. 

All this time, too, the uneasy feeling that originated in my mind 
on the day that I introduced Harry to Miss Cornewall had been gain- 
ing strength. I could not account for it nor analyse it; it seemed 
like a vague dread of some impending evil, and, much as I struggled 
against it, I could not shake it off. Even in her presence it did not 
always entirely disappear; but there, at any rate, it was repressed 
by my passionate love for her, which forbade me even to hint at any- 
thing that might imply any want of confidence on my part. And so 
things went on, until the day was fixed that was to make Rose and 
me one. I had made up my mind that I would invite Harry to the 
ceremony, and the following morning I took an opportunity of doing 
so—moved thereto more perhaps by bravado than by any wish that 
he should actually be present on the occasion. He congratulated me, 
as I thought, very coldly upon the approaching event, and courte- 
ously declined my invitation; then turning suddenly towards me 
with a burst of his old cordial manner, and speaking very rapidly 
and earnestly, he said, 

‘Nolan, I can’t let this go on without an effort to stop it. I 
must tell you—I ought to have told you long ago. For heaven’s sake 
don’t marry Miss Cornewall. I have the best of reascns for knowing 
that she is the same girl I used to know in London as Hester Dou- 
glas, and you know I was not living a very steady life then. Yes, 
strike me if you like, Charlie,’ he continued, as I made a stride to- 
wards him; ‘only listen. You and I are old friends, and I can’t 
stand quietly by and see you innocently marry a girl that I know 
ought not to be your wife. Don’t believe me; ask her—ask her 
whether she ever knew a Miss Douglas in London, or ever lived at 
Surbiton ; and draw your own conclusions from her answers. You 
might have seen from her face, when you introduced me to her, that 
we had met before,’ he went on with a half sneer. 

I had been silent with astonishment during Harry’s speech ; but 
the last few words, the cutting reference to that event, the origin of 
all those uneasy doubts and half-formed suspicions that had ever 
since so cruelly haunted me, gave words to my anger, and caused 
me to form a sudden determination. 

‘I will ask her; and if, as I suspect, your statement is false—’ 
I paused, almost choking with passion. 

‘I will abide the issue,’ he said calmly, and left the cabin. 

Seconp Serizs, Vou. VII. F.S8. Vou. XVII. II 
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Two hours afterwards I was in Miss Cornewall’s presence. I had 
been at first all impatience to hear her denial of any acquaintance 
with Miss Douglas ; but during the long row to the shore, and the 
toilsome walk up the steep hill that leads from the Custom-house to 
the gates, I had full leisure to grow cool, and to reflect that Harry 
had spoken of no suspicions, but had made a positive statement, 
which he, with his habitual caution, would be, of all men, the least 
likely to do, unless he had good reason for believing in its truth. 
And if it were true—; but by the time my reflections had reached 
this stage, I had arrived at Mrs. Luton’s door, and after a moment’s 
pause I rang the bell. 

Rose was seated at the table, writing a letter, as I entered. She 
got up and came towards me, and taking her hand in mine, I led her 
to the couch at the end of the room, and seated myself beside her. 

‘ Rose, when you were in London, did you ever hear of a Miss 
Douglas ?’ 

Her eyes flashed under their long black silky lashes. 

‘Mr. Gordon has been talking to you,’ she said vehemently. 

I looked at her in amazement. If Harry’s statement were un- 
true, what possible association could there be in her mind between 
him and Miss Douglas ? She saw that she had betrayed herself, and 
continued gently, 

* I thought you knew that he called here the other day. Did he 
not tell you of it ? I forgot to do so. I don’t think he likes me, 
Charlie. O, my darling, don’t let him come between us!’ she mur- 
mured softly, as she nestled closer to my side. 

I am neither able nor desirous to follow out the interview. A 
loving woman’s (and with all her faults Rose did love me) endear- 
ments and caresses are too sacred to be lightly spoken of; and, ex- 
cepting in so far as the narration of them may serve to the gratifi- 
cation of a morbid curiosity, it can be a matter of but little interest 
to any excepting the two most intimately concerned. I suppose I was 
a fool; perhaps my love blinded me. No doubt I ought to have seen 
through it all; but somehow I didn’t. I only saw a beautiful girl 
whom I passionately loved—an angel who had been maliciously slan- 
dered. Carried away by the witchery of the moment, I forgot my 
long-cherished doubts ; I forgot the probabilities, the suspicious cir- 
cumstances of the case. It seemed impossible to associate anything 
evil with one so fair, so gentle, so loving; and returning once more 
to the unswerving allegiance, to the unwavering confidence of old, I 
wondered with shame how I could ever have allowed myself to doubt. 
My heart wanted to be convinced, and it was convinced; but my 
reason was stubborn, however much I might decline to listen to its 
voice; and this did not tend to abate the irritation which, by an 
utterly irrational but perfectly natural reaction, I felt against Harry, 
and which induced me to regard him rather as one who had wilfully 
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insulted my future wife than as one who, wishing to save me from 
what he justly regarded as an irreparable disgrace, had been led to 
make a false statement under the belief in its truth—a mistake for 
which an apology might be a sufficient atonement. 

No doubt, had I had time for reflection, I should have viewed 
it in this light; but unfortunately, before I had left Mrs. Luton’s 
house many minutes, whilst the glamour was still strong upon me, 
I met a party of men, foremost among whom was Harry Gordon. 
They were most of them acquaintances of my own, and little as a 
conversation with them accorded with my mood of the moment, I 
knew it was impossible to pass them without speaking. 

‘ We are going up to Marti’s to play a pool, Nolan,’ said Bertie 
Chestle, when the first greeting was over. ‘ Will you come ?’ 

‘ Thanks, I’m going on board.’ 

‘0, nonsense: you'll do better on the board of green-cloth. 
Come along.’ 

‘It’s no good, Chestle; Nolan has given up all that sort of 
thing,’ broke in Harry, with a laugh. 

The speech was innocent enough; but in my then state of feel- 
ing towards Gordon I was chafed that he should make any remarks 
about my actions; and in as hard cold a tone as I could assume, I 
replied, ‘ Mr. Gordon is requested to confine his attention to his own 
affairs, and, when he does meddle with other people’s, not to make 
statements which are deliberately untrue.’ 

Every one looked at me in astonishment. Harry turned very white, 
and from between his compressed lips came one word: ‘ Charlie !’ 

‘I said, sir, that your statement was deliberately untrue. Need 
I say more ?’ 

One glance of pained surprise, and, with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, he took the arm of one of his companions, and walked 
away. As soon as he was gone, I turned to a man whom I knew, a 
captain in the 205th. 

‘ Lane, you must see me through this,’ I said impetuously. 

‘ With all my heart. Let us go to my quarters. Gentlemen, 
au revoir. If Gordon or De Lacy wants any information, tell him 
that Nolan is with me, will you? Nolan, what is all this about ?’ 
he continued, as soon as‘we were out of hearing. ‘I don’t want to 
be inquisitive, but no one will believe but that there was some con- 
cealed motive for what you said—you and Gordon such old friends 
too; and if I am to act for you, don’t you think, for your own sake, 
I ought to know it, so as to set you right in case of accidents ?’ 

‘I am afraid I can’t tell you,’ I replied. ‘ There is a motive, of 
course ; but you must forgive me for using my own discretion about 
communicating it to any one.’ 

Lane looked at me a moment in silence, and nothing more was 
said on the subject till we reached his quarters. There, about an 
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hour afterwards, De Lacy joined us. He and I had never been in- 
troduced to one another; but after a hurried glance round the room, 
to assure himself that there were no casual intruders, he walked to- 
wards me. 

‘ Lieutenant Nolan, I believe ?’ I bowed affirmatively as I took 
his card. ‘I need hardly say, I presume, that I am here on the part 
of Mr. Gordon. This seems a sad business. Can nothing be done ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ I replied briefly. 

‘Gordon has not been very explicit; but he hinted that there 
were reasons. Surely you will explain ?’ he broke off abruptly. 

‘I will explain nothing. Captain Lane acts for me.’ 

‘ Then things must take their course;’ and he turned to Lane. 

Their conference was long and earnest. I heard afterwards that 
De Lacy tried again to bring about an understanding, and even ad- 
mitted that he had been instructed to use every effort to induce me 
to apologise ; but that Lane told him he was satisfied that it would 
be perfectly useless to endeavour to obtain any retraction or apology 
from me. At last De Lacy left, bowing ceremoniously to me as he 
quitted the room, and then Lane turned to me. 

‘It is settled for to-morrow morning at five o’clock, behind the 
Phenician ruins on Corradino : pistols, of course. We had better 
have some dinner now, and that will give you an hour or two before 
you turn in to see after any business you want to attend to. I sup- 
pose you'll like a long night for the sake of steadying the hand, 
and you'll have to be up early.’ 

I have ‘ been out’ several times since ; but I don’t think that I 
ever experienced the same feelings on the eve of a meeting that I did 
on this occasion. It was not only that it was my first duel, that all 
the sensations connected with it were novel; but I seemed to be im- 
pelled by perfectly savage ferocity—by a sheer animal lust for blood. 
I knew that Harry was a dead shot; but the possibility of his hitting 
me did not greatly affect my mind. The sole feeling of which I was 
conscious was one of intense delight that I was about to have an 
opportunity of avenging what I had induced myself to consider his 
maliciously false imputations upon Miss Cornewall. 

I had but little to do in the way of preparation, and that little 
was soon done—a letter to my mother, another to Rose, a few lines 
to one or two old friends on the chance of the worst—and then 
Lane and I drew our chairs up to the window, and smoked and talked 
until our watches warned us that, with the prospect of an early journey 
before us, we could no longer defer going to bed. 

Lane awoke me in good time the next morning. 

‘I have given you till the last minute, Nolan. Edwards will be 
here directly with the caléche: I sent him for it some time ago. 
You'll find a cup of coffee in the next room; or would you prefer a 
nip of brandy—just a something to steady the nerves ?’ 
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Out through the Porta Reale, across Floriana parade - ground, 
round the Marsa, with scarcely a word spoken between us; and 
then, where the road turns off on the left towards Burmola, we left 
our caléche. A scramble over a low stone wall, a five minutes’ walk 
through the young barley sprouting beneath our feet, and we reached 
the ground—a small field encompassed with low walls of shapeless 
blocks of jagged unhewn stone piled one on another. In one corner 
of it was a circle of upright single stones, commonly known as the 
Phenician ruins—a sort of Stonehenge in miniature—and towards 
this we bent our way. There was no one behind them, and we were 
evidently first on the ground; so we sat down and awaited the arrival 
of our adversaries. It was one of those clear glorious mornings 
that are so common in the Mediterranean in early spring. Behind 
us, the slope of the ground, while it concealed us from observation 
from the ships in the harbour, also shut in the view in that direction ; 
but in front of us the country stretched out for miles in a highly cul- 
tivated plain, till in the distance the rampart and towers of Citta 
Vecchia bounded the scene, and stood out, white with the early rays 
of the morning sun, above the purple-blue haze. that toned down 
without obscuring the varying tints of the intervening valley. Every 
now and again the rumble of some country cart, or the monotonous 
drone of some peasant labourer hastening to his daily toil, broke upon 
the silence ; but beyond that all was still. Suddenly we heard the 
sound of falling stones, and looking round, saw Gordon, De Lacy, 
and some third person whom I did not know, vaulting the low wall 
that encompassed the field. On seeing us they stopped, and Lane 
rising and advancing a step or two towards them, he and De Lacy 
drew a little apart, and I was left standing alone. Presently I saw 
the seconds measuring the ground, and then Lane came up to me 
and led me to my post, saying, as he put the cold butt of the pistol 
into my hand, 

‘Gordon has brought a doctor with him. Mind and aim low.’ 
Then he added in a louder voice, ‘ Gentlemen, are you both ready ? 
Mr. De Lacy gives the words, one—two—three ; at the last word 
you fire.’ 

There we stood—Harry and I—in the brightening light, half 
facing one another, sombre and stern, each of us with his pistol in 
his hand, waiting for the word. How long this state of expectation 
lasted I cannot say—not more than a few seconds, I suppose ; but 
it sufficed to carry me back in thought many years, and to bring be- 
fore me a vision of the old parsonage house and ivy-mantled church, 
the green fields and shady lanes, amongst which my childhood had 
been passed. At length De Lacy’s voice recalled me to myself, as 
in clear incisive tones he slowly uttered the words, 

‘ One—two—three.’ 

The two reports rang out simultaneously, and, with a slight cry, 
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Harry fell on his face on the ground. Then, forgetting all about 
Rose—remembering only the old friendship between Gordon and 
myself—I rushed forwards in a paroxysm of remorse at my handi- 
work. But the seconds had anticipated me; and before I could 
cover the intervening ground, De Lacy was supporting Harry’s head 
upon his knee. The doctor, too, was kneeling by him, examining 
the wound. The bullet had entered on the right side, where Harry 
had exposed it by raising his arm to fire, but the flow of blood was 
very slight. The surgeon, however, evidently thought it serious ; 
for after a short examination, he rose and shook his head sadly. 
Slight as the motion was, Harry’s eye detected it, and he made a 
sign to the others to draw back. The seconds looked at one another 
for a moment, and then, in spite of the irregularity of the proceed- 
ing, they complied; and taking De Lacy’s place, I bent down to 
catch the words as they fell from Harry’s lips. 

‘ Charlie, I’m afraid I’m done for this time. Don’t reproach 
yourself, old fellow; it couldn’t be helped. Of course, we know 
what it was about, however little others may. I didn’t want to do 
any one any harm,’ he went on almost plaintively, ‘ or to violate any 
one’s confidence ; but I was in hopes that what I said to you yes- 
terday would have led to your engagement being broken off; but as 
you have chosen to fight for her, I suppose it is on still. Charlie, 
you- mustn’t marry her; indeed you mustn’t. Put your hand into 
my pocket, and you'll find a bundle of letters—that’s it—that will 
tell you all about it.’ 

Harry’s voice had been growing weaker and weaker as he spoke, 
. until the last few words were almost a whisper; so I made a sign 
to the others, and carefully, tenderly we carried him to his caléche, 
and placed him in it. He was taken to De Lacy’s rooms, where for 
weeks he hovered between life and death, and where I saw him fre- 
quently. A good constitution pulled him through at last, however, 
in spite of the doctors; and the Spartiate being then up the Adriatic, 
he did not rejoin her, but invalided to England. 

And the packet ? When I had gone on board, and could open 
it quietly in the seclusion of my own cabin, I found that it consisted 
of four letters. The first was from Harry to myself, and was merely 
to the effect that, having in view the possibility that the duel might 
be fatal to him, and thinking that I ought to be made aware of the 
truth, he had prepared this packet, to furnish me with the evidence 
of it, in case of his decease. Then came two other letters, addressed 
to him, and dated about two years back. I had little need to read 
them—the handwriting told me who the author was; but I read 
them through. They were both signed ‘ Hester Douglas ;’ and their 
contents were such as to leave no reasonable doubt of the relation 
which the writer bore to Gordon at the time they were written. 
The blow had fallen. All Harry’s imputations—all those suspicions 
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that his words had suggested, but that I had never allowed myself 
to entertain—were true. There was no need of farther evidence; 
but, as if to render it complete, there was the fourth letter still 
unread, and I resolutely forced myself to read it. Even at that mo- 
ment I found time to notice that it looked newer, less soiled than the 
others. It was dated ‘ Strada Stretta, Malta, Feb. 2, 18—’ (the day 
that I had introduced Harry to Miss Cornewall), and ran as follows : 


‘I knew it must come at last—that we should meet again. But 
you will keep my secret, won’t you? O Harry, for the sake of the 
love you once bore me, spareme. He knows nothing—need never 
know anything. And I love him, Harry, and have put away the 
part with the old name. Why should you visit the sins of Hester 
Douglas upon Rose CoRNEWALL ?” 


When I had finished reading the letters, I could not at once de- 
cide upon the next step. My brain was in a whirl, and for the time 
I seemed incapable of volition. At length, however, I determined to 
adopt a suggestion contained in Harry’s note to myself, namely, that 
I should forward the letters to Miss Cornewall. I enclosed them 
therefore in an envelope, together with a few lines from myself, tell- 
ing her the circumstances under which they came into my possession, 
and intimating that, all things considered, it would, in my opinion, 
be better that we should not meet again. From that day to this I 
have never seen Rose Cornewall; but some twelve months afterwards 
I heard that she had become a Roman Catholic, and had entered a 
convent at Naples. 

As for myself, I did not long remain on the station. The duel 
was a great deal talked about, and all sorts of reasons were assigned 
for it by popular rumour; and I was sick at heart, and not ambitious 
of notoriety. I wanted some place where I could see new faces and 
find new occupation. So, within a month of the duel—as soon, in 
fact, as Gordon was out of danger—I applied to be superseded, and 
came home to England. 

When I came to think coolly about it afterwards, it did appear 
somewhat extraordinary that, considering Harry’s renown as a shot, 
I should have come scatheless out of the affair. I had not been home 
long, however, when I made a discovery that perhaps accounted for 
his bad shooting. He was then, and had been for some time pre- 
viously, secretly engaged to my sister. The whole thing came out 
when he invalided to England, and they were married shortly after. 
I do not know whether Harry ever made a clean breast to his wife 
of what happened in Malta; but I am inclined to think that their 
second daughter, Rose (she is the mother of two children herself 
now), is not unlikely to benefit by the will of her crusty old bachelor 
uncle. 
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I was always fond of fishing. As soon as I was allowed to go near 
the water, I took naturally to the gentle art. My enthusiasm for 
angling was unbounded ; and when I couldn’t fish, it was a pleasure 
to put my rods together, and rummage in the creel, and overhaul the 
tackle. If they had been as grand in my time, I should never have 
passed a fishing-tackle shop without stopping and feasting my eyes 
with Mr. Pennel’s ‘flights,’ and with the gorgeous artificial baits 
prepared for every fish in river or the sea. 

But next to the delight of fishing was the delight of talking 
about it; and fine yarns of fishing days, possible and impossible, 
have been spun over and over again from my youth up until now. 
It is remarkable also what a tendency anglers have to talk about 
their art after dinner, and how many fishing expeditions are then 
arranged which unfortunately never come off. 

I daresay it does seem a droll amusement to many. I am 
sure it does; for I have known men who were sensible and 
liberal enough in the matter of foibles generally, who have become 
downright rabid in their denunciations of angling and anglers. I 
never could find, however, that these men knew anything of fishing; 
or they had been where there were no fish, or at any rate nothing 
that they were able to catch. 

I never knew a fisherman who had not a keen eye for the beauty 
of scenery. For a tired man, the placid flow of the river, the in- 
vigorating breezes of the open country, and the sensation of being 
far away from all cares and interruptions, constitute in themselves 
elements of happiness, even if the fish are not ‘well on the feed.’ 

Take the Great Western train to Cookham ; there hire a punt 
and drop down the river, making the best ‘pitches.’ You will pass 
Lord Boston’s estate at Hedsor, with its verdant lawns shelving 
down to the water’s edge, and where, if you have permission, you 
may stay and land many a lusty trout. Then under the lovely 
woods of Cliefden, vocal with the songs of innumerable birds, and 
glowing with every shade of green and russet in the sloping sun. 
When you arrive at Maidenhead Bridge, if you should not have 
caught many fish (which will probably have been your own fault), 
you will have passed through some of the most beautiful scenery 
your heart could desire ; and you will have brought an appetite to 
enjoy the very recherché cuisine of mine host of the Orkney Arms 
—the recreative summer quarters of the officers from Windsor. 
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Then, as you are whirled back in your train to London, you must 
feel that you have had a day of perfect delight. I use the ‘ you’ of 
course in its strictly plural sense, for a man would scarcely be so self- 
ish as to take all this enjoyment alone. I have seen a great many 
happy couples coming down the river, and loitering amid this beau- 
tiful scenery, who were evidently going ‘ with the stream.’ I don’t 
think I ever saw any one alone at the Orkney Arms. 

I have said how fond the fraternity are of talking on angling, 
and it was this garrulity which secured me the ‘few days’ fishing’ 
I am about to describe. 

I had just been enjoying a trip to Marlow (an excellent fishing 
station, and also abounding with beautiful scenery), when a friend 
came to visit me from Devonshire. In the course of our conversa- 
tion I entered upon my favourite theme, and, to my great delight, 
found him an enthusiastic fisherman. But all my pictures of glori- 
ous angling days, all my tales of prowess among the pike and perch, 
paled before the big tale he had to tell. He knew a place where 
there was only a carriage road to divide the open ocean from four 
hundred acres of fresh water; where you could hear the roar of the 
sea all through the day, while you looked on the placid waters of the 
valley ; and where—O shade of Izaak Walton, listen !—where you 
took pike of from twenty to thirty pounds weight ; where you must 
return to the water any pike under five pounds; and where you could 
catch perch, until you were compelled to leave off from sheer exhaus- 
tion. 

I had heard a good many fishermen’s stories, some true, some 
. lies, but this was indeed a difficult tale to swallow. 

Taking my friend’s account cum grano, and extracting from him 
the promise to accompany me, I wrote to the landlord of the Sands 
Hotel, Slapton Lea, for rooms, a precaution which my friend assured 
me was essential. By return, I received my answer that the hotel 
was full, but that rooms could be secured in a fortnight. O Pisca- 
tor! think of these pike of thirty pounds, and of these perch which 
were to weary you in lifting, and fancy those long fourteen days. 

At length the letter arrived which told me the rooms were at 
our service ; and with every accessory which the science of half a 
dozen fishing-tackle shops could supply, we started by the Great 
Western train on the longed-for fishing expedition. 

Leaving Newton Junction, passing the pretty Tor Bay, running 
round the beautiful and enchanting Point off Brixham, watching the 
evening sun glittering on the Dart, we arrived at Kingswear—well 
known to yachtsmen, and a lovely place for all the world to visit. 

They know how to live in Devonshire, and the dinner provided 
by our host at the Royal Yacht Hotel was by no means an excep- 
tion to the general good fare. Dinner over, we went to the balcony 
to smoke a cigar. But what a heavenly scene met our eyes! The 
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western side of the hotel stands literally in the river Dart. The 
moon was shining on the rippling waters of the river, while exactly 
opposite was Dartmouth in a haze of light. 

Has the reader seen this fairy-like spot ? Those who have will 
know that we do not exaggerate one iota in describing it. Away to 
the south of Dartmouth, where the hills rise from the bed of the 
river, are villas dotted like nests in the rock; and we might have 
supposed that every house had been illuminated for our especial de- 
lectation. Far as the eye could reach the whole hillside was strewed 
with lights, as if glowworms held high carnival. 

The lights, however, gradually faded, for human nature on that 
side of the water was getting tired, and we were at last left with the 
dull hazy light of Dartmouth, and the gorgeous moon still playing on 
the waters of the Dart. Of course we talked of the moon, and then 
we talked of— Well, no matter! It was time to go to bed, if we would 
keep tryst with.the wagonette which was to meet us at nine o’clock in 
the morning at Dartmouth. 

My friend knew all about Devonshire, and told me strange and 
weird stories about the hills there which were perfect precipices, and 
of winding, narrow, and not particularly good roads, where the coach 
from Dartmouth to Kingsbridge swayed and lurched to the horror 
of weak nerves. My nerves were not over strong in that particular, 
having been once wholly, and twice nearly, overturned in coaches. I 
therefore had, at the suggestion of my.friend, written to the land- 
lord of the Sands Hotel to send us a wagonette. We crossed the 
Dart, and found our conveyance at Dartmouth awaiting us most 
punctually. 

I wonder what those who cultivate myrtles, geraniums, and 
fuschias in little pots in Middlesex would think of the glorious sight 
which met our eyes as soon as we left Dartmouth? There were 
houses on which geraniums and fuschias struggled which should 
soonest reach the top; houses covered with these plants as thickly 
as ivy covers our walls. There were myrtles in full blossom in the 
open air as large as may-trees, and one fuschia globosa, which hung 
over the road from a garden, a mass of bloom, was an absolute tree, 
with a stem a foot in circumference. 

The road was, as my friend had described it, hilly and circuitous. 
We met the coach en route just as we were at the foot of a hill, 
down which it was making its way; and as it swung round over a 
bridge which turned with a sharp angle at the foot of it, we gave 
thanks that we had employed mine host’s post-horses, while I regis- 
tered a vow never to trust myself on that coach at any future visit. 

At length, having mounted a hill, we found before us, displayed 
at large, the broad ocean, the ‘four hundred acres of fresh water,’ 
and, as my friend had described it, a narrow strip of road only dividing 
them. But alas for the pike! I detected in a moment that all 
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hope of pike-fishing was over, and that this journey at least I should 
not hear the whirr of the reel to tell me a thirty-pound pike had 
‘run.’ The hot summer sun had dried up the water and lowered it, 
so that the pike would have certainly betaken themselves to the 
weeds—a nasty habit they have whenever the water is low. 

My eyes had been for a long time strained for this vision, but 
at this moment I looked at my friend. I knew we had been passing 
through a light sand for some miles. I felt my skin grating most 
uncomfortably against my clothes, but I was unprepared for the 
aspect which he, and of course I also, presented. Imagine sweeps 
turned yellow, and you have the picture of both of us. 

But now we make another sudden turn, and run down the straight 
to the Sands Hotel. There it stood, alone by itself on the flat 
sands, with a little paddock having a pagoda-like summer-house in 
the front of it. We did not know at that time what that pagoda 
contained. 

The landlord awaited us. The landlord always awaits his 
guests at the Sands Hotel. He welcomes the coming and speeds 
the parting guest, but he never loses sight of him or his comforts 
till he bids him God-speed on his homeward journey. ‘ Homeward!’ 
If ever there was a home out of your own house, it is at the Sands 
Hotel, Slapton. 

They are used to yellow sweeps at the Sands; and when we 
were conducted to our rooms, we found a sponging-bath already 
filled with sea water, and received the suggestion that if we would 
throw off all our clothes, and leave them just as they were, Boots 
would relieve them of the yellow sand, and we could make ourselves 
comfortable in our fishing-clothes. I always had a great affection for 
sea water, and had imitated it at a distance from the ocean with the 
salt of Tidman ; but did ever dryad bathe in such water as Slapton 
gives you? I took up some of it in a tumbler, and it was pellucid 
as a running spring. 

We had ordered luncheon, and were engaged upon it earnestly 
after our ride, when our female attendant requested to know if our 
fisherman might speak to us. The order of Slapton is, that when 
you take rooms in the hotel a boat is allocated to you, and with it 
a fisherman ; and boat and fisherman are yours exclusively until you 
leave the hotel. We expressed not only our willingness, but our 
desire, to see the custodian of the deep, and a knock at the door 
introduced ‘ Limping Dick,’ so called from being possessed of only 
one leg. Dick bowed, and having ascertained that we should be 
ready to fish at 2.30, he quietly, and to my great astonishment, 
walked off with all our rods and the creel containing all the choice 
tackle which had been so carefully selected in London. 

Luncheon over, we found that Dick knew his work. He had 
occupied his time since we saw him in rigging up all the rods; and 
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we were in a few minutes in the punt and on the ‘ four hundred 
acres of water,’ making for the ‘ pitch’ on which Dick had decided 
for our first essay. 

As soon as we arrived at the ‘pitch’ we were baited,: and 
throwing over at the same moment, the usual bet was made on the 
first fish. Useless! We were in the boat together. Another 
bait; and the same result. Dick said they were on the feed; and 
so they were, like cormorants. I told our limping friend of my sad 
forebodings about the pike; and he said I was right, he feared, but 
that we should catch plenty of perch and roach. Nevertheless, we 
could try. And as soon as a couple of the latter, nearly half a pound 
weight, had been caught, Dick made a throw of about fifty yards of 
line in a style which would have delighted any angler’s heart. 

Our bait was a singular kind of brown grub, very tough; so 
tough, that frequently we caught two or three fish with the same bait. 
Iasked Dick where he got them, and he told me, ‘ Providence sent 
the perch, and Providence sent the bait to catch them ;’ for the bait 
was procured by merely turning the sod on the banks of the water. 

But it was six o’clock, and time to give over. And what was 
the number of our fish? Two hundred and eighty perch and roach 
off two rods, in three hours. Think of this, ye Thames fishers, who 
rejoice, as may so often be seen by the reporters of the Thames, 
over their ‘half-a-dozen nice perch’ as the result of their day. 
What was the weight of them? Why, some large, some small (not 
very small, though, for those we returned at once), averaging half 
a pound. 

Did we dine joyously after this success? Well, we should have 
done; but we had to mourn with those who mourned, and weep 
with those who wept. Dick did not tell us about it. He didn’t 
want, as new-comers, to spoil our sport. But that pagoda in front 
of our window contained what a short time before was in itself 
beautiful as youth and strength and intellect could make it; that 
which was dear to a parent’s heart ; that which was very, very dear 
to youth and beauty. He had come down at the beginning of that 
week as full of health and spirits as ourselves. He was at the 
porch of the Sands Hotel, laughing and joking, where laughs and 
jokes have been made night after night, so merrily. That beautiful 
moon, which we had contemplated as it reflected itself on the rippling 
waters of the Dart, had shone also on the ocean, and had tempted 
him, in the exuberance of youthful spirit, to a swim by its light. 
Vain the attempt to dissuade him. With two of his companions he 
went down to the beach, and while they sat on the shingle he un- 
dressed and plunged into the sea. Swimming in front of them, they 
saw his face in the moonlight. Suddenly a call, ‘I am drowning !’ 
But they knew he was a good swimmer and thought it was a joke. 
They saw the face pass away from the light of the moon into shadow, 
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and the friends chatted together on the shingle. But a quarter of 
an hour elapsed and no sound of their friend. They were alarmed— 
aroused the whole hotel—aroused the fishermen, the boatmen of the 
beach. All in vain. The body was found next day at ‘ Start Point,’ 
and was brought to repose in the pagoda till it could be removed to 
its last resting-place in the great metropolis. 

The sun shone gloriously over the sea the next morning, when 
we were to have a whole day with the perch. While we were at 
breakfast Dick was on the alert, and we were soon on the chosen 
spot. ‘On the feed’ appeared to be the normal condition of the fish 
at Slapton. As soon as we had fastened the punt the perch were 
again ‘two in the boat,’ until the midday sun came down so de- 
terminately, that we were glad to land and take our luncheon under 
the shade of the wide-spreading woods on the western side of the 
water. 

It was strange, as we sat here after luncheon, to look across 
the placid water and listen to the roar of the waves as they broke 
restlessly upon the beach; stranger still, inland as we appeared to 
be, to see passing before us a stately man-of-war on its way to 
Plymouth, telling of the depth as well as breadth of the ocean be- 
fore us. 

Dick here appeared, to tell us what, while hauling up the perch 
so rapidly, we could not wait to hear. The water in which we 
were fishing, and all the lands round about, are the property of 
Sir Lydston Newman, who kindly allows fishing to those staying 
at the Sands Hotel from the 1st of May to the 31st of October. 
When we suggested that some days in the cold winter months must be 
the grandest for the pike, he told us that Sir Lydston, after the fish- 
ing season was over, had large parties for shooting the wild fowl, 
which were here in enormous numbers, and that although the fish- 
ing was so free, not a gun was allowed on any pretence to be fired 
on the estate. Later on in the afternoon we saw the waterfowl con- 
gregated by thousands on the southern end of the water. 

And now it was time to resume the day’s fishing which we had 
so auspiciously commenced. All the afternoon perch and roach came 
tumbling in, and ‘two in the boat’ was the constant cry. Our score 
had reached 297 when it was six o’clock, and at that moment, in 
landing a fish, my friend’s hook broke off. Dick was at once pre- 
pared with another; but my friend had had enough of the perch, 
and declared that he should leave to me the catching of the three 
more to make 300. This was done in a few minutes, and so 
ended our second day’s sport. 

It is curious to note how soon the most cosmopolitan mind be- 
comes, in an isolated spot, absorbed by events which, in the me- 
tropolis, would have had a passing thought, and then, not in the 
proverbial nine days, but even in less’ than nine hours, have be- 
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come lost in the whirlpool of London life. It was not surprising 
that among the few who came down from the village of Slapton 
the catastrophe we have related should have formed the staple of 
conversation, or that the special surroundings of the hotel should 
have been rife with the subject. But the rooms were occupied en- 
tirely by Londoners, and the unhappy event had taken as morbid a 
hold on them as if they had been villagers all their life. Even on 
this Saturday night it was the topic of gloomy conversation. The 
last jokes which were uttered under the little porch on the fatal 
evening, and even the mode of transit of the corpse to London, were 
dwelt upon with such a relish for the minutest details as would have 
done credit to a countryman born. . 

The next day being Sunday we went to the little village church 
of Slapton, where an inferential reference was made in the sermon, 
while No. 191 Hymns Ancient and Modern (which had found their 
way even to Slapton) showed that the whole village was impressed 
with the event. 

The sun was blazing as we left the church and walked through 
the grotesque little village. I particularly mention this for the 
benefit of my fishing friends, that they may not place so much trust 
in an August sun as to leave all their warm clothing behind when 
they visit Slapton. The changes are great and sudden on this coast, 
and whereas we had worn our lightest clothing to church, by three 
o’clock such a cold wind was blowing as made our greatcoats very 
comfortable. 

I have already spoken of the more than civility we experienced 
from mine host, and the following circumstance is worth mentioning: 

Important letters had reached us from London that morning, 
and we had very distastefully, but dutifully, answered them, when, 
on giving them to our attendant for post, she replied, ‘ La, sir, 
there’s no post from here on Sundays!’ We expressed our disap- 
pointment, and remarked on the consequence of the letters getting 
to post that day. She made no reply then, but shortly afterwards 
returned with a smiling countenance, saying, ‘ Master would send 
aman over with them to Dartmouth.’ Now Dartmouth is seven 
miles from ‘the Sands,’ and the reader will feel the same surprise 
that we did when he hears that the landlord absolutely refused to 
receive any payment for this important. and special service. 

We were just off to bed when we heard an altercation at the 
front door, caused by the landlord’s forcible detention of a young 
gentleman staying in the hotel, who avowed his determination to go 
down and have a swim by the light of the moon. He could hardly 
be said to have been dissuaded from his purpose ; for the landlord 
declared that if he persisted he would lock him up in his own room, 
for he was not going to have two inquests in one week in his 
house. 
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The next morning saw us, by ten o’clock, with all our tackle 
ready for the perch. It was a cold, blustering, mizzling morning, 
and as we reached our fishing-station we were glad to wrap our- 
selves well up in our Cording’s Waterproof Dreadnoughts. But the 
perch were as sulky this morning as they had been lively on Satur- 
day. It was necessary for us to give up fishing by half-past two that 
day, as we were to leave for Dartmouth after an early dinner, and 
we began to fancy that we should have a blank morning. ‘ No,’ said 
Dick, in reply to our repeated asseverations that the perch were off 
the feed; ‘no, sir; the sun will burn down the wind, and then they’ll 
be all right again.’. And so it was. As the sun rose over the hilis, 
and came, as Dick said, ‘ athert the wind,’ it did ‘ burn it down.’ 

Pheebus was at length triumphant ; a genial warmth came over 
the atmosphere, and coats were off and fishing began in earnest. It 
seemed as though all the perch had just determined to sit down 
to breakfast. The bait was scarcely in the water before there was a 
bite and a fish in the boat. This went on as fast as it was possible 
to haul up, till at half-past two we gave over, and counted our fish. 
Mind, it was barely four hours and a half, and yet our take off 
two lines was 332, making, with our Friday and Saturday’s score, 
912 fish in little more than twelve hours, or 720 minutes. 

Leaving Dick to bring on the punt and tackle, we landed, and 
took a sharp walk home on the top of the beach. On nearing the 
hotel we saw a crowd of people running hither and thithc-, and as 
they parted a horse was making its way from the waves, and strug- 
gling to get on the beach. A farmer, whose mind was full of the 
event of the previous week, went down on horseback to seek the 
spot where the body disappeared. Having approached too near, one 
of the big waves which come in so suddenly on this coast enveloped 
man and horse, and took them back, as it receded, into deep water. 
The farmer was thrown, but fortunately held the rein in his hands, 
by which he was dragged forcibly on shore by his faithful friend, who 
stood shivering on the beach, looking alternately at the waves and 
its prostrate master. Poor landlord of the Sands! as he handed 
the farmer a glass of hot brandy-and-water his usual happy spirits 
appeared almost to give way, and with a rueful countenance he de- 
clared he thought all the people had gone mad thereabouts ; but he 
did hope everybody else would keep away from the beach and let 
the matter be forgotten. 

In spite of this drawback, however, our visit to the Sands was a 
happy one. Piscatorially, it was wonderfully successful. Although 
our experience was confined to the smaller race of fish, we had 
ocular evidence of what might have been our success when we saw 
a pike about a yard long floating, and, we must say, unpleasantly 
floating, in an advanced state of decomposition, and another in the 
hotel well stuffed and mounted, labelled as weighing 38lbs. The 
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quantity of fish—roach, perch, and pike—in this water is astonish- 
ing. Fishing goes on all the summer, year after year, but with no 
sensible diminution in their numbers; and it seems there is no 
accounting for this wonderful prolificness of the fish, except that 
they live continually at the sea-side. 

As we rose the hill on our way to Dartmouth, we could not 
help looking back with a longing eye upon water which we knew to 
be filled with pike ; and we now solace ourselves with the hope of 
paying Slapton another visit, especially as we remember that our 
bill was wonderfully economical ; although we had unexceptionable 
accommodation, excellent living, unbounded attention, and all the 
comfort of home. To any one in want of a quiet week, with a love 
of beautiful scenery, and fishing to be remembered for a lifetime, we 
say, go to Slapton Lea! 

HENRY LAKE. 
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THREE TO ONE 
Or some Passages out of the Rife of Amicia adp Sfoeetapple * 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE’ 





CHAPTER XLII. LORD PENNYROYAL ON DEBTS AND WASHING. 


‘You know, of course,’ said Harry to Edward, ‘we can’t give any 
explanation of this matter. It would look like puffing ourselves, if 
we said we supported this poor family.’ 

‘Of course we can’t,’ said Edward. ‘ Besides, there is no 
knowing what Mrs. Marjoram would make out of the story. She 
would only remember half of it, forgetting all the good. We should 
never hear the last of it.’ 

‘ All right, then,’ said Harry. ‘ Recollect, if any one asks you 
about E. P., you know nothing about what E. P. means.’ 

So the two friends made their appearance in the drawing-room. 

‘I am so very sorry that you are both going to leave us so soon,’ 
said Lady Carlton, remembering that conversation with Sir Thomas 
in his somnolent state the night before, when she had settled so 
much. ‘ But I suppose it cannot be helped.’ 

‘I am sorry to say it cannot,’ said Harry Fortescue. 

‘ Couldn’t one of you stay ?’ said Lady Carlton. * Why shouldn’t 
you stay, Mr. Vernon ; some of us will miss you so very much ?’ 

‘I am afraid I must go with Harry,’ said Edward Vernon. 

‘ And when shall we see you again ?’ asked Lady Carlton. 

‘I am sure I don’t know,’ said Harry. ‘ All I know of our 
movements is, that we are going to Ascot, to Lady Charity’s, for the 
races.’ 

‘ After that,’ said Edward, ‘there is a Queen’s ball, to which 
we are both invited.’ 

‘Are you both going to Ascot?’ asked Alice, who listened in 
trepidation. 

‘ As for that,’ said Harry, ‘my mind is made up. I sha’n’t go 
to Ascot unless Edward is asked too. Here he is, standing by me, 
like a good fellow, and going up to town with me, because he sees I 
am annoyed, and I sha’n’t leave him in London alone while I go to 
the races.’ 

‘I daresay,’ said Lady Sweetapple, who sat there listening as 
mute as a mouse, ‘ that I can persuade Lady Charity to ask Mr. 
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Vernon as well. If you will call on me on Tuesday morning, you 
will find it all arranged.’ 

‘I am so sorry you are annoyed by that advertisement, Mr. 
Fortescue,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ This E. P. seems a very trouble- 
some person.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ said Harry shortly. ‘I can understand the adver- 
tisement very well.’ 

‘I do not understand why he cannot wait for his money till you 
return to town.’ 

This was a good stroke of Lady Carlton to suppose that E. P. 
stood for a man. It was a draw, in fact, to find out if E. P. were 
aman orawoman. But Harry was equal to the occasion. 

‘ The person who inserted that advertisement,’ he said, ‘ would 
not have put it into the papers unless it had been absolutely neces- 


sary.’ 

‘Why can’t you stay here and send him the cheque?’ said 
Florry, who did not wish Harry Fortescue to escape. 

‘ Perhaps he can’t wait,’ said Amicia. 

‘I have already said I must go up to town. I ought to have 
gone away by the first train, only it seemed hardly polite to rush off 
with our breakfast in our throats from a house where we have been 
so kindly treated. But after luncheon go we must, and so there 
is no use discussing the matter any more.’ 

With these words Harry Fortescue rose and went out with Ed- 
ward to have a smoke on the terrace. Like the ancient Persians, 
who first discussed matters sober, and then when they were intoxi- 
cated, Harry and Edward thought the safest counsel was that taken 
after a pipe, when it had been preceded by a smokeless deliberation. 

‘ They are very curious about E. P.,’ said Harry, after he had 
puffed a little. 

‘ It looks like it,’ said Edward. ‘I can’t help thinking these 
girls have got something in their heads about Edith Price, and have 
told their mother.’ 

‘ Lady Sweetapple thinks E. P. is a man,’ said Harry. ‘ You 
heard what she said about Edward Price at breakfast—though even 
then the ‘‘ Price’? gave me a turn—and what she said just now 
about his not waiting.’ 

‘I .don’t care so much about what Lady Sweetapple thinks,’ 
said Edward sadly, ‘as what Alice thinks. I am afraid I have lost 
all chance with her now.’ 

‘I don’t see it at all,’ said Harry. ‘ Why in the world should 
you lose your chance with a girl because E. P. puts an advertise- 
ment into the Times which I have acknowledged is intended for me ?’ 

‘Women are strange things, you know, Harry,’ said Edward. 
‘I am as sure as I stand here that Alice Carlton thinks E. P. is a 
woman, and that I am in some way or other mixed up with her.’ 
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‘ Let her think, then,’ said Harry. ‘I don’t like girls who think; 
they ought to love and trust and never to think ; for thought means 
doubt, and a doubting girl, what good is she to any one? Marry 
her, and you'll find her another Mrs. Marjoram. You ought to be 
glad, Edward, instead of moping. This absurd mess about poor 
Edith is what the same Mrs. Marjoram, or Mother Marjoram, as I 
should call her, would say was a trial or a cross, wisely ordained in 
order that you may see whether Alice Carlton is worth having. 
Come away with me, like a man, and offer no explanations. When 
we meet them at Ascot they will have forgotten all about Edith 
Price, and you can renew your attentions.’ 

‘But do you think they will come to Ascot?’ asked Edward 
doubtingly. 

‘ Come ? of course they will,’ said Harry. ‘I’m not very rich, 
Edward, as you know ; but I will bet you a new hat—not one of old 
Pennyroyal’s cheap bargains, but a brand-new Lincoln and Bennet, 
or Pretiou’s, whichever you please—that we see Florry and Alice 
Carlton at Ascot.’ 

‘TI only hope we may,’ said Edward, ‘ but I feel as if I were 
seeing Alice for the last time.’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense!’ said Harry. ‘ And now let us look after 
the men ; we have had enough’ of the ladies for the present. I dare- 
say we shall find them in the lime avenue, in the shade.’ 

To the avenue they went, and there they met all the men, 
even down to Mr. Marjoram, who had escaped, for that morning at 
least, from Mrs. Marjoram, the Whole Duty of Man, and the Homi- 
lies. 

‘ We thought you were lost,’ said Sir Thomas, looking pleasantly 
at the young men whom he had settled over-night should be his sons- 
in-law, if they only had courage to ask for his daughters. ‘ Are you 
both really going? I hope not.’ 

‘ We must go,’ said Harry; ‘it can’t be helped—’ 

‘It’s just what I said,’ whispered Lord Pennyroyal to Sir 
Thomas ; ‘ it’s all debt—a joint bill which they have both accepted. 
That’s why they are obliged to run away to town to meet it.’ 

Mr. Beeswing was as genial as ever. ‘ This is a new sensation,’ 
he said. ‘It is the first time I ever was in the same house with a 
man who has been advertised for in the second column of the Times. 
And then, how good of you to confess that you were the man who is 
wanted! Now you would never have done that if you had been 
married. = 

‘Why not ?’ asked Mr. Marjoram. 

‘Let us put a case,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘ Suppose you, Mr. 
Marjoram, had run away from Mrs. Marjoram, and she had put in 
this advertisement. Would you answer it ?’ 

‘ Let us hear what it is,’ said Mr. Marjoram. 
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‘It is not very long,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘Here it is, from 
memory: ‘‘ Mr. M.—If you don’t come back, you may as well send 
back the key of the tea-caddy.”’’ 

‘I should never leave Mrs. Marjoram,’ said Mr. Marjoram so- 
lemnly. 

‘I know you would not,’ said Mr. Beeswing. 

‘Nor,’ said Mr. Marjoram, ‘if I did run away from her—were 
such a thing possible—I could never carry away the key of the tea- 
caddy, for Mrs. Marjoram always keeps it.’ 

‘ And very wisely too,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘ Talk of the ruin 
to health by smoking and intoxication ; there is nothing so destruc- 
tive as strong tea. All wise wives, therefore, clutch the key of the 
tea-caddy, while they abandon the cellar key to their husbands.’ 

‘I suppose these advertisements in the second column of the 
Times are very expensive,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘I wonder 
now what E. P. paid for his ?’ 

‘ All secret and nameless things are expensive,’ said Mr. Bees- 
wing. ‘We all know that Anonymas are very costly; and so I 
suppose is Anonymus, when he takes to advertising. What would 
you say, Lord Pennyroyal, to this advertisement, also from that 
second column? ‘ F. R.S.—Declined with thanks, since you found 
my terms too high. Espionage is a luxury which ought only to be 
within the reach of those who can afford to pay sufficiently well for 
the skill and discernment required.” ’ 

‘I hope I should never have anything to do with anonymous 
advertisements,’ said Lord Pennyroyal ; ‘ and still less with espion- 
age, even if I could afford to pay the terms which this advertiser 
seems to demand.’ 

‘ Afford to pay!’ whispered Mr. Beeswing to Mr. Marjoram. 
‘Is not that too good a joke? As if there was any sum that he 
could not afford to pay!’ 

But Lord Pennyroyal was now mounted on one of his hobbies, 
and it was impossible to unhorse him. 

‘Debt,’ he began, ‘is the ruin of half the young men of the 
country. It is a horrid phantom—’ 

‘ There needs no ghost rise up to tell us that,’ said Mr. Beeswing. 

‘Mr. Beeswing,’ said Lord Pennyroyal with great asperity, 
‘this is no joking matter. I say debt is a horrid phantom.’ 

‘It is a ‘horrid bore, especially to younger sons; and one 
younger son, of the House of Port, whom I forbear to name,’ said 
Mr. Beeswing. 

But Lord Pennyroyal went on in spite of the laughter which 
Mr. Beeswing had provoked. 

‘I say it is a horrid phantom. It stalks through the land, and 
shows its hideous head everywhere. It invades the peace of families, 
robs parents of their sleep, cuts off estates in tail—’ 
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‘ Why, then, it shows that it has a tail as well as a head,’ said 
Mr. Beeswing. 

‘Do not interrupt me by a very poor joke,’ said Lord Penny- 
royal. ‘ Debt is sapping the strength and weakening the sinews of 
the land. You find it everywhere and in all ranks. It is rampant 
in the highest places.’ 

‘How could we get on without debt?’ asked Mr. Beeswing. 
‘Would you be like that man who thanked God that he never put 
a morsel of food into his mouth that was not already paid for ?’ 

‘I would,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘If I could manage it, there 
should be no weekly bills, no bills at all, in fact; everything should 
be paid for in ready money.’ 

‘Then I know many people who would starve,’ said Mr. Bees- 
wing. 

‘It would serve them right,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘Life would be too great a trouble,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘It 
would not be worth living in that hand-to-mouth way. Besides, 
the tradesmen would not like it. They are men and brothers and 
electors ; we are bound to respect their feelings.’ 

‘Of course they like it,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘That’s the 
way they charge double for everything. Once let them get a 
young man in debt, and they fleece him as they like.’ 

‘I don’t think young men are such fools as you think,’ said Mr. 
Beeswing. 

‘You can’t deny that many young men of your acquaintance 
have gone to rack and ruin through debt,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, 
looking sternly at Mr. Beeswing. 

‘ Of course I can’t,’ said Mr. Beeswing ; ‘ but I think I can tell 
you why one half of them ever got into debt at all, and so were ruined. 
It was all the fault of their fathers, who were able to afford it, and 
yet would make them no proper allowance.’ 

This was a shot. between wind and water for Lord Pennyroyal ; 
for as you all know, it was notorious that Rosemary could only make 
both ends meet by giving Lord Pennyroyal what he called a ‘ facer,’ 
in the shape of 20,0001., every now and then. 

‘ Of course a man ought to make his son a proper allowance,’ 
said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘But then the question arises, what is a 
proper allowance ?’ ; 

‘That is easily answered,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘ A son—I mean 
an elder son, and not one of those detrimental younger sons whom 
prudent mothers call pures pertes—an elder son ought to have 
such an allowance as will enable him to live up to the station which 
he may be expected to fill hereafter. It ought too to be such an 
allowance as will allow him to marry in his father’s lifetime, else 
what becomes of the chance of succession ?’ 

‘I don’t see,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, ‘ why you should not make 
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him his own father at once, and put him into possession of the 
estate. No property could bear such an elder son.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ there’s a good deal of truth in what 
you say. Very sensible are some of the savage tribes. They do 
not allow a father to live beyond a certain time, and that not such 
an advanced age either. When that period of existence has arrived, 
the friends of the owner of the family property—his eldest son of 
course being what would be called in England chief mourner— 
assemble at the dwelling of the envied tenant in tail, and politely 
inform him that by the custom of the country his last hour has 
come. Then they kill and eat him on the spot, and the heir takes 
seisin of his property by banqueting on his father. How would 
you like that to be the custom of Rosemary Manor ?’ 

‘This is a civilised and not a savage land,’ said Lord Penny- 
royal proudly. ‘I wonder what the expectation of life of those 
savages is, and how Mr. Gladstone would calculate the nature of the 
succession or devolution of their property ?’ 

‘That, you know, is contingent on the deglutition of their pa- 
rent,’ said Mr. Beeswing. 

‘Are there any statistics on the matter?’ asked Lord Penny- 
royal. ‘Iwill mention the matter at the next meeting of the Ste- 
tistical Society.’ 

‘The great Dr. Decimal,’ said Mr. Beeswing very seriously, 
‘always declared that the expectation of life among savages was 
greater than that of your civilised countries. He had tables to 
prove that, if a savage were not eaten up by a lion, or his own 
friends, or killed in battle, he would outlive any civilised man ; and 
that was how he accounted for the curious custom as to succession 
which he found to exist among some tribes in the islands of the 
South Pacific, and to which I have called your attention.’ 

‘I will consider the matter,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘ But as I 
have exhausted the subject of debt, I wish to say a few words on 
another bad habit.’ 

‘And pray what is that?’ asked Mr. Beeswing with an air of 
mock attention. 

‘ Washing,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘ Washing !’ exclaimed Mr. Beeswing. ‘ You mean washing-bills, 
I presume ?’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, ‘ washing-bills, like all bills, ° 
are a curse to the community; nor is there any doubt that we do 
not wear our shirts half long enough ; but that is not what I meant. 
I meant by washing, the act of washing.’ 

‘It costs something for soap,’ said Mr. Beeswing tentatively. 

‘It does,’ said Lord Pennyroyal; ‘soap, as well as blacking, is 
a large item of expense in a household, young men and servants 
waste it so wilfully. But I rather had in view the effect of the act 
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of washing on the youth of the present age, and the degeneracy to 
which the abuse of washing leads.’ 

‘In what way ?’ said Mr. Beeswing. 

‘I have no doubt,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, who had now mounted 
another hobby, ‘that nine-tenths of the disease in the world is 
caused by over-washing. Our forefathers, and in present times 
those very savages of whom you speak, were and are what we should 
call very dirty people. They scarcely ever washed or wash. Some 
tribes confessedly have no soap, and make use of sand as a substitute. 
Were they, or are they, less strong than the civilised man and 
woman of this generation? Every one must admit that they were 
far stronger; able to bear much greater privation ; and that they 
were altogether a far hardier race. This, I say, chiefly comes from 
washing. What is done to a child as soon as he is born? The 
nurses seize it and wash it—’ 

‘That,’ said Mr. Beeswing, breaking in, ‘is invariably the cus- 
tom with all races. They all wash their children when they are born.’ 

‘I am not prepared to contradict you on that point,’ said Lord 
Pennyroyal. ‘Perhaps you are right; but if I grant that first im- 
mersion, there you must stop. It is very little washing that the son 
of a savage gets, or that the son of an Englishman, I will not say in 
the Middle Ages, but even so lately as the last generation, got. 
True, his face and hands were washed twice a day, and rubbed red 
with a rough towel. Once a week he was washed all over perhaps ; 
that was all; and so he grew up to be a stout, strong, healthy man. 
What is the case now? As an infant he is washed at birth, and 
from that day forth he is incessantly washed all over twice or three 
times a day, now in hot water, now in cold. He is soaped and 
rubbed and scrubbed as though he were a negro, and it were a mat- 
ter of life and death to wash him white. So it goes on, from infancy ~ 
to boyhood, and from boyhood to manhood. At home, at school, 
and at the university, it is still the same. Wash, wash, wash ; rub, 
scrub, and scrub, rub, till a lad’s constitution is washed out of him, 
and he is fit for nothing. As if that were not enough, he is some- 
times recommended to try a Turkish bath. All nonsense! This 
washing is all a needless source of expense, besides undermining 
the constitution. In my young days we never washed, and I am 
sure in my old age I am all the better for it. Look at Rosemary, 
I declare he is not so strong as IT am. I remember very well when 
he was at Eton they sent me a long bill for wash-balls and soap and 
Baden towels from a perfumer. I'll be bound he has spent ten times 
as much as I have in soap in all my life, though I am at least thirty 
years older than he is. Washing and debt, you may depend on it, 
are the two evils of the age.’ 

‘ What a nasty old fellow!’ said Edward to Harry. ‘I wonder 
if he allows tubs and tubbing at Rosemary Manor ?’ 
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‘I daresay,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, addressing himself both to 
Harry and Edward, ‘I daresay you young men are both in debt, 
and wash yourselves all over twice a day.’ 

‘I don’t understand what you mean by being in debt,’ said 
Harry. ‘If you mean that I owe some money to my tradesmen, I 
am in debt, and I hope never to be otherwise ; but if you mean that 
I cannot pay my way, or contract debts without the prospect of pay- 
ing them, then I am not at all in debt. As for the washing, I plead 
guilty to washing myself all over twice a day, or three times even, so 
long as this weather lasts. Once a day all over in winter, and twice 
in summer, that’s my rule ; and I hope if I ever have the honour of 
visiting you at Rosemary Manor, that you will allow me the privilege 
of a tub.’ 

‘ My sentiments are the same as Harry’s,’ said Edward. ‘So 
long as we live like civilised beings, debts, and washing all over at 
least once a day, are matters of necessity.’ 

‘ There !’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘ It just comes to what I said. 
Debt and washing are the great evils of the age.’ 

‘No one is beyond his age,’ said Harry. ‘ This is my age, and 
I live in it, very happily, as it seems to me.’ 

‘In spite of E. P. ?’ said Sir Thomas Carlton. 

‘Yes, in spite of E. P.,’ said Harry Fortescue, laughing. 

‘.What a hardened young man,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, ‘ to make 
a jest of an evident bill transaction! I shouldn’t wonder if it was for 
money lost at the last Derby.’ 

‘The laugh sounded to me very like that of an innocent man,’ 
said Sir Thomas. ‘ After all, I don’t believe there is anything so 
very dreadful hidden under those initials.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘I have known Harry For- 
tescue a very long time—ever since he was that high,’ holding up 
his hand to the level of his waist—‘ and I am sure there is no harm 
either in him or in Edward Vernon. They are very clever fellows, 
too; Harry the cleverest for choice. Their only fault is, that, like 
the Honourable Edward Beeswing, they are cursed with a com- 
petence. That, to my mind, and neither washing nor debt, is the 
greatest evil of the age.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Lord Pennyroyal, ‘ Isee we shall never agree on 
first principles, and so I won’t argue the matter any longer with you ; 
but I am well content to have stated my views at length, and I cer- 
tainly will not fail to submit that question as to the expectation of 
life among savages to the consideration of the Statistical Society.’ 

‘I say, Harry,’ said Edward, ‘this is rather dull work. I sup- 
pose there’s no time for another smoke before luncheon ?’ 

‘Alas, no!’ said Harry. ‘There goes the gong, and now we 
shall have to face the ladies again.’ 
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CuHapTerR XLIII. 
HARRY AND EDWARD LEAVE HIGH BEECH. 


LuNCHEON came and went, and they were all very sad and so- 
lemn. That horrid advertisement hung over them all, and even 
Lady Sweetapple, much as she exulted in the success of her schemes, 
felt the shadow of that dark young lady in the background projected 
over her. 

But with Florry and Alice it was far otherwise. To them it 
seemed that they were about to lose both their lovers for ever ; and 
as for Florry, when she heard Amicia propose that Harry and Ed- 
ward should call on her on Tuesday, when they would find it settled 
that Edward Vernon should accompany Harry Fortescue to Ascot 
races, she felt as if the end of the world were come. Now, as at 
the end of the world all things and secrets will be revealed, Florry 
felt as though her promise to Lady Sweetapple no longer existed, 
and she would have told her mother all she knew about Edith Price, 
only she thought that it would do no good, but only make matters 
worse for Harry. ‘If he would only speak a word about it, if he 
would only say something to give me an opening for an explanation, 
so that I might make an excuse for him to mamma, I might do some- 
thing ; and first of all I would forgive him, if there is anything to 
forgive, for I don’t believe a word of what Lady Sweetapple says 
about Edith Price. Only there she stands, a spectre at our feast ; 
and until she is laid, we none of us can speak.’ 

So she thought, and so Alice thought, only substituting Edward 
for Harry ; and there they sat tongue-tied, the one looking at Harry, 
the other at Edward, as though they could never have their full in 
gazing at them. As soon as the melancholy meal was over, the 
carriage was ordered to take the two friends to the station, and, if 
possible, Florry and Alice felt worse than ever. Nor was Edward 
Vernon particularly happy. Of the two, he looked much more like 
a culprit than Harry. 

‘I must say,’ said Mrs. Marjoram to Lady Carlton, ‘that Mr. 
Fortescue does brazen it out well.’ 

‘ Perhaps he has nothing to brazen out,’ said Lady Carlton. 

Come what would, Alice Carlton was resolved to have one word 
with her lover before he went. Florry was not so excited, but she 
was just as determined. She sent Alice off into the conservatory, 
and told her mother, ‘ Alice and I are going to give Mr. Fortescue 
and Mr. Vernon a bouquet each before they go, so pray send them 
to us in the conservatory when they come down.’ 

Some mothers might have stopped such a proceeding. Half a 
century ago no mother would have countenanced it ; but 1870 is not 
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half a century ago, fortunately for us, and equally fortunate it is that 
few mothers are so severe as they were in 1820 on their daughters. 
The consequence is, there is less Gretna Green and more > confidence 
between parent and child. 

Besides, you all know that this double marriage was very much 
after Lady Carlton’s heart, and she thought if there was anything to 
explain the young people had better explain it to one another. If 
going into the conservatory only ended in a bouquet, well and good ; 
no harm would be done. If it ended in one wedding or in two, so 
much the better. She was sure both of her own consent and her 
husband’s, and only wished her daughters to please themselves. 
Happy would it be if all mothers were as considerate as Lady Carl- 
ton, and, let us add, if all fathers were so well off as to afford to 
marry their daughters to nice young men with only a competence. 

So when Harry and Edward came down ready to take leave, Lady 
Carlton said, ‘Before you take leave of us here, Florry and Alice 
wish to see you in the conservatory.’ 

Edward Vernon’s heart jumped quite up into his mouth when he 
heard this. If he had not had a very fine set of teeth, we believe it 
would have jumped quite out; but as it was it fell back again, and 
he could only say, 

‘ How very nice !’ 

-*Come along,’ said Harry, who in his practical way knew there 
was no time to lose, for he already heard the carriage wheels crush- 
ing the gravel. 

Off they went then, without another word, except that on the way 
to the conservatory Harry said to Edward, 

‘Mind, no explanations about Edith or E. P.; we should both 
look like fools.’ 

When they reached the conservatory they found Florry at one 
end, gathering her bouquet, and Alice at the other, gathering hers. 

‘Here, Mr. Fortescue,’ cried Florry, whose quick ears had also 
heard the carriage, and dreaded lest old Podager should craw] in like 
a snail and disturb their interview. ‘Come here, I want you.’ 

‘Here I am,’ said Harry, and in an instant he stood at her side. 

‘Harry,’ said Florry—it was the first time she had ever called 
him Harry—‘ Harry, do tell me all about E. P.’ 

‘I am sorry I can’t,’ said Harry. 

‘Won't you, dear Mr. Fortescue ?’ said Florry. And then she 
went on, ‘ And so you really will not tell me anything about her ?’ 

‘I shall say nothing,’ said Harry. 

‘ Then you sha’n’t have this bouquet,’ said Florry, throwing it on 
the ground and stamping on it. ‘There, it is crushed, like some- 
thing else which you do not value. But stay, shall I tell you who 
E. P. is ?’ 

‘You cannot know,’ said Harry. 
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‘Edith Price,’ said Florry. ‘And now be off! leave my sight! 
But no; you were to have a bouquet. Take these flowers.’ As she 
said this she snatched a few at random. ‘I told mamma you were 
to have a bouquet, and now you have it. Go!’ 

Harry turned and left her, and as he left the conservatory Ed- 
ward overtook him. 

He too had had an explanation of a less stormy kind with Alice ; 
but that was love, and we hold that love scenes, when smooth, be- 
long only to lovers themselves. All that Edward knew was that 
Alice loved him and that he loved her. At the very last she had 
faltered out something about E. P. She had not dared to mention 
Price, but he only pressed her hand more tenderly and said, ‘ Dearest, 
I cannot tell you yet. One day you will know all about this mystery.’ 
_ Then he took his bouquet, and was gone, and the two girls were 
left alone in the conservatory. 

In a few more minutes Harry Fortescue had bidden good-bye to 
Lady Carlton and her visitors; Sir Thomas and Lord Pennyroyal 
had gone out directly after luncheon to look at the sugar-beet ; but 
all the rest were there—Lady Pennyroyal, Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram, 
the kindly Barkers, Count Pantouffles, and though last, not least, 
Lady Sweetapple. 

The last words that Harry Fortescue heard in that house were 
uttered by Amicia. ‘ 

‘Remember, Mr. Fortescue, you are to come to see me on 
Tuesday next, in Lowndes-street.’ 

Then Harry and Edward jumped into the break, which carried 
them and their portmanteaus, and amid many bows from Mr. Podager 
they drove off to the station, and High Beech saw them no more. 

Harry Fortescue had a very good temper, but it must be owned 
he was a little ruffled by Florry’s behaviour. 

‘ How did you get on, Ned ?’ he said turning to Edward Vernon. 
‘What a nice bouquet! That I call worth carrying away. Only 
look at mine, a mere handful, clutched anyhow. How did you part 
from Alice ?’ 

‘ Very nicely,’ said Edward. ‘ She is the dearest creature in the 
world. I gave no explanations.’ 

‘Nor did I,’ said Harry ; ‘ but it cost me a quarrel with the only 
girl I ever thought worth looking at. I am afraid Florry Carlton is 
a vixen. And do you know, Edward, I don’t know how she found 
it out, but she knows E. P. means Edith Price, and was ready to 
scratch my eyes out because I would give her no explanations.’ 

‘ How can she know it?’ said Edward. 

‘ How can I tell?’ said Harry. ‘ But, taking it all together— 
the loss of the cheque, and Edith’s advertisement, and Florry’s find- 
ing out the name—I am sure there has been foul play somewhere.’ 

‘I daresay it will all be cleared up some day,’ said Edward, who 
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was supremely happy after his interview with Alice. ‘ And now let 
us have a weed before we get to the station.’ 

So the two smoked away till the train came up, and in an hour 
they found themselves at Victoria Station. 

‘We had better first go to Mrs. Boffin’s,’ said Harry, ‘ and get 
rid of our things, and then I will run over to Lupus-street, and see 
Edith, and give her another cheque. Perhaps she may be able to 
clear up the mystery.’ 

‘ Just what I was thinking,’ said Edward ; ‘ and then we can dine 
at the club, and go to the opera afterwards.’ 

So they drove to Mrs. Boffin’s, and were received by that worthy 
woman with all the honour befitting such good lodgers. 

‘Glad to see you both back, looking so well,’ said that virtuous 
dragon. ‘ Would you like to have anything got in for dinner ?’ 

‘No, thanks,’ said Edward ; ‘we shall dine out to-day and to- 
morrow. Has anything happened since we have been away ?’ 

‘ Nothing at all,’ said Mrs. Boffin. ‘There are some letters for 
both of you.’ 

‘Has no one called ?’ asked Harry. 

‘Only three or four gentlemen, who left their cards,’ said Mrs. 
Boffin. And then, recollecting herself, she said, ‘O yes, yesterday 
a very forward young person called and wanted to have your address, 
Mr: Fortescue, which I refused to give her, as was proper. Think 
of me giving your address to any such person! But she got nothing 
out of me, for I would not even tell her that you lived here.’ 

‘ What did she look like ?’ asked Harry. 

‘O, for the matter of looks, she had none that I saw,’ said Mrs. 
Boffin. ‘ She was very dark was that young person, that’s all I know, 
and had a very downcast, modest way of speaking. But, Lord bless 
you, Mr. Fortescue, I’m too old to be taken in in that way by any 
dark young person.’ 

‘It was Edith, I'll lay my life,’ said Harry to Edward. ‘ Poor 
thing, she came to find cur address and was refused, and that was 
why she put that advertisement into the paper.’ 

‘O dear me, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Mrs. Boffin, who saw that 
she had made a mistake, ‘if I had only a known that dark young 
lady’—she was not ‘ person’ now—‘ was a friend of yours, I’d have 
gone through fire and water to serve her. But how could I know ?’ 

‘It’s very provoking,’ said Harry. ‘I do hope you were civil 
to the young lady, Mrs. Boffin, for she is a very great friend both of 
mine and Mr. Vernon’s, and so is her mother.’ 

‘O dear!’ said Mrs. Boffin, putting her hands into her apron 
pockets, ‘if I had only a known she were a friend of yourn! As to 
civil, is there ever a person, high or low, as can say that Jane Boffin 
were uncivil to them? No! I knows my place too well, and what 
is due both to myself and others. I was only firm to the young lady, 
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whose business I could not know. ‘‘ Jane,” said Mr. Boffin that was, 
but is now gone to a better and a cooler place, ‘‘ Jane, whatever you 
do, treat every one with civility. What says the Bible about enter- 
taining angels unawares ?’’ And really, I am sure that dark young 
lady looked ready to drop.’ 

‘ Then of course you asked her in to sit down and rest,’ said Ed- 
ward. 

‘ Not if I knows it, Mr. Vernon,’ said Mrs. Boffin, the lodging- 
house keeper overcoming the good Samaritan in her bosom. ‘ Not 
if I knows it. I ask a strange young person into the house, and ask 
her to sit down! Another thing that Mr. Boffin said before he de- 
parted was, ‘‘ Jane, whenever your lodgers is out, let nobody into the 
’ouse. Never give anything away, and then you'll have more left 
for yourself. When the lodgers is out, keep the door on the latch ; 
as soon as they are in, put on the chain. Put the gas out yourself, 
and then say your prayers and go to bed, and ask no questions of 
the lodgers.” Ask a strange young person into the ’ouse! Why, 
she might have run away with all your candles, to say nothing of 
your tea and sugar.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Harry, wishing to stop the interminable Mrs. Bof- 
fin, ‘the long and the short is, you did not ask this young lady in, 
and she went away without getting our address. That was what it 
all came to.’ 

‘ That was just about it,’ said Mrs. Boffin, with a curtsey, ‘ and 
I hope, gentlemen, that I gives you every satisfaction.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Harry. ‘Now leave us, Mrs. Boffin.’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Mrs. Boffin; and that virago 
vanished, only to hold up her hands as soon as she reached the 
ground-floor, and to exclaim : 

‘To think, after all, that dark young person were really a friend 
of both my gentlemen! What an artful designing creature she must 
be, and how I pities her poor mother, which it serves her right, for 
she ought to a-brought her up better than to come asking after young 
gentlemen’s addresses.’ Having uttered these words, Mrs. Boffin 
descended to the kitchen and had her tea. 

‘What a stupid old woman!’ said Harry. ‘If she had given 
Edith the address, which I took the pains to write out so big that a 
charity child of six might have read it, Edith would never have in- 
serted that advertisement, and we should have been spared all this 
bother about E.P. But it’s no use fretting about it any more. We 
must look on it as spilt milk, and forget it. What I have next to 
do is to run over to Lupus-street and give Edith another cheque.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, Harry Fortescue opened the in- 
evitable bag and drew out his cheque-book. 

‘ There,’ he said, ‘ Messrs. Twining will honour that, and I will 
write them a line, cancelling the lost one, if it be really lost. And 
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now to set Edith’s mind at rest and my own about the cheque. 
Good-bye, old fellow ; I shall be back in no time.’ 

‘I will stay till you come,’ said Edward; and the next minute 
Harry Fortescue was tearing along Eccleston-street, where Mrs. 
Boffin dwelt, on his way to Lupus-street, where he arrived at No. — 
in very little time, but, it must be added, with very little breath. 


CuapTrer XLIV. 
HARRY AND EDWARD AND THE PRICES, 


Ir was about five o’clock when Harry Fortescue got to No. — 
Lupus-street, and the door was opened by Mrs. Nicholson, who was 
afraid lest her good-for-nothing husband might repeat his raid of the 
day before, and try to carry off her week’s rent as well as ‘ the bank.’ 

It so happened that Harry had hardly ever been at the house be- 
fore. The Prices had not been long there, and Harry and Edward 
were too well-bred to weary those whom they befriended with the bur- 
den of their presence. It also happened that when Harry had called, 
Betsy had answered the door. When Mrs. Nicholson saw a very 
good-looking young gentleman standing at her door, she thought it 
must be a mistake, and said, 

Do you want anything, sir ?’ 

‘I want to see Miss Price,’ said Harry; ‘is she at home ?’ 

‘Miss Price? Yes, sir, Miss Price is at home. May I be so bold 
as to ask you for your name ?’ 

‘My name does not matter,’ said Harry. 

‘Perhaps not to you, sir,’ said Mrs. Nicholson ; ‘ but it does to 
me. You must give me your name.’ 

‘I want it for myself,’ said Harry, laughing. ‘ Will you go up 
and tell Miss Price that a gentleman wishes to see her ?’ 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ said Mrs. Nicholson; and then she scaled the 
staircase, and repeated to Edith the words which Harry had said. 

‘A gentleman!’ said Edith. ‘You know, Mrs. Nicholson, we 
see no gentlemen.’ 

‘ That’s what I thought, Miss Edith,’ said Mrs. Nicholson, ‘ and 
I telled him as much; but he seems of that kind as won’t take an 
answer.’ 

‘Every gentleman,’ said Edith, ‘ ought to have a card; and if 
he has no card, he must have a name.’ 

‘Just what I said, Miss Edith. I begged him to give me his 
name ; and what do you think he said? Why, that he wanted it for 
himself, in such a pleasant way.’ 

‘ Please go down and tell him,’ said Edith, ‘ that I expect visits 
from no gentlemen. If he is a gentleman he must tell his name, 
and then I shall be able to say whether I know him.’ 
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So down ran Mrs. Nicholson, and found Harry standing in the 
narrow hall, and seemingly lost in study of the gas-lamp. 

‘Miss Price, sir, is at home; but she says what I said: before 
you see her, you must give your card or your name.’ 

‘Give Miss Price this card,’ said Harry; ‘ and as you want my 
name as well, it is Fortescue.’ 

‘O, Miss Edith,’ said Mrs. Nicholson, ‘it’s Mr. Fortescue! 
Isn’t that the name of the gentleman you advertised for yesterday, 
when Mr. Nicholson came and carried off ‘‘ the bank” ?’ 

‘ Pray ask Mr. Fortescue to walk up,’ said Edith. 

So Harry Fortescue was shown up, and soon stood face to face 
with Edith in that dingy back drawing-room in the lodging-house in 
Lupus-street. It was very different from the conservatory at High 
Beech, or from Amicia’s exquisite little boudoir in Lowndes-street. 

Now it would be hard to say which felt most fear on this occasion, 
Edith or Harry. It is always odious to be the receiver of charity, 
however delicately and generously bestowed ; and the only excuse in 
Edith’s eyes for her mother’s consenting to receive those young men’s 
bounty was that bitter necessity which knows no law. It was sour 
bread, but still it was bread. Besides, was not Edith doing all she 
could to go out as a governess, and support her mother and sister on 
the magnificent salary she was sure to command by her talents ? She 
had a natural dignity, too, which supported her under this trial, and 
she recollected it was not for her sake, but that of her poor, feeble, 
bedridden mother and her little sister. There she stood, dark and 
lovely, of a very different type of beauty from either Amicia or Florry, 
but quite as beautiful in her way as either of them. It was more 
than a year and a half since Harry had seen her, and she was then 
a beautiful but an unformed girl—something like an unfinished statue, 
at which a sculptor has worked hard, but left rude and rough; now 
she was like a cedar which a man has planted and gone away, and 
returning in two years finds tall and slender, and passed from a shrub 
into a tree. Up to that Saturday afternoon Harry and Edward had 
only thought of the Price family as a whole—as a human trinity con- 
sisting of three persons—as an idea, rather than as so many indi- 
viduals. But as Harry Fortescue now beheld Edith Price, the idea 
resolved itself into its component parts, and he saw, for the first 
time, that Edith Price was a very lovely girl of real flesh and blood. 
He was rather abashed, therefore; but he felt that he had to say 
something, and he said it. 

‘I came, Miss Price, to say how sorry I am that the cheque 
which I sent you miscarried. As soon as I saw your advertisement 
I returned to town ; and in this envelope you will find another cheque, 
which I hope Mrs. Price will find useful.’ 

‘ You are very good, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Edith. ‘Mamma will 
be so grateful to you.’ 
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‘ Pray do not say a word about that,’ said Harry. ‘ But tell me, . 
a how is Mrs. Price ?’ } 
| ‘No better, I am afraid,’ said Edith sadly. ‘The doctors from C 
Se the first said she would never be better. The shock she received by 
. | poor papa’s sudden death was too crushing.’ . 
! ‘I am so sorry,’ said Harry. Then, seeing that Edith was on . 
the very verge of tears, and that it was only her pride which hindered 
| her grief from gushing out, he rose to depart. 


‘I am sure, Miss Price, you will not mistake my motive in in- 
| truding on you. I was only anxious that you should know it was 
neither mine nor Edward Vernon’s fault that the cheque which has 
disappeared so mysteriously never reached you.’ 

‘It was very good of you, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Edith, holding 
out her hand; ‘and some day I trust God will enable me to prove 
to you how grateful I am.’ 

‘ Not a word of that, if you please,’ said Harry. ‘ The little that 
I have done—and you must remember that Edward Vernon shares 
that little with me—is as much a duty in our eyes as any of the other 
duties of life which—’ Here he paused, not exactly knowing how to 
finish the sentence, he was so frightened. 

‘Which other people do not fulfil,’ said Edith, with a smile 
through her tears. ‘That only makes your behaviour and Mr. 
Vernon’s the more noble.’ 

’ *Good-bye,’ said Harry, and in another moment his feet were 
heard by good Mrs. Nicholson creaking down her ill-joined stairs. 
Before she could run up from her kitchen to let him out, Harry For- 
tescue had escaped, and was striding down Lupus-street. 

‘So that’s Mr. Fortescue,’ said Mrs. Nicholson ; ‘ and a fine tall 
gentleman he is, and very good-looking too. I always did say fine | 
and handsome men come from the West. We've a proper lot of men 
down in North Devon.’ | 

Nor was she long in running upstairs to tell Edith her opinion 
of her visitor. 

‘I did not like to let him in all at once, Miss Edith. That 
would not a-been proper, you know, to show a strange gentleman 
in to a young lady unprotected like you. But I saw at the first 
glance he was a gentleman born and bred, and so tall and strong, 
and winsome in the face. He’s made many a heart ache, I’ll bet a 
penny; and will make many more ache before he has done. The 
Fortescues, as I told you, always were a fine manly race, and now 
you see it with your own eyes, Miss Edith.’ 

‘I have seen Mr. Fortescue before,’ said Edith, smiling at Mrs. 
Nicholson’s enthusiasm about our hero—if he is our hero—and 
then she added, ‘but it was some time ago, when I was quite a 
child. I think, though, I can say he was always good, and,’ she 
added with a little hesitation, ‘ good-looking.’ 
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‘Why not speak it outright, Miss Edith ?’ said honest Mrs. 
Nicholson. ‘Even a child might see how handsome Mr. Fortes- 
cue is.’ 

‘Handsome is that handsome does,’ said Edith, repeating one 
of Mrs. Marjoram’s favourite proverbs, though not at all in the un- 
charitable way in which that lady usually applied it. 

‘Tl be bound he’s handsome in deeds as well as in words and 
looks,’ said Mrs. Nicholson. 

.‘I have found him so both in words and deeds,’ said Edith, 
with a sigh. ‘I have not had time or opportunity to find him so 
in looks. Besides, why should I think of his looks ?’ 

‘A cat may look at a king, you know,’ said Mrs. Nicholson ; 
‘and I am sure, as far as looks go, you are a cat that any king 
might look at.’ 

‘If you call me a cat,’ said Edith, ‘T’ll show you my claws.’ 

‘ Claws !’ said Mrs. Nicholson, taking one of Edith’s soft small 
hands in her red fist—‘ claws! there’s never a claw on this hand to 
scratch a mouse.’ 

‘ Yes, but I have claws,’ said Edith. ‘ If any one ill-treats me, 
or insults me, I could give them a good scratch. I should like to 
have scratched Mrs. Boffin only yesterday.’ 

‘ What’s the good of thinking of such low-lived people?’ said 
Mrs. Nicholson. ‘I am sure I pity Mr. Boffin, if so be there be a 
Mr. Boffin. But I must run down, Miss Edith, and get some tea 
made for Mrs. Price.’ 

‘Stay a moment,’ said Edith. ‘I should be so much obliged 
to you if you would get this cheque cashed, and pay your rent out 
of it, and bring the rest to me. I want to pay the weekly bills.’ 

‘ Well, I never!’ said Mrs. Nicholson, as she went downstairs 
with the cheque. ‘And did all this money come from that hand- 
some young gentleman? Here, you Betsy, you lock the airey-gate, 
and put up the chain on the street-door; and all you do, never let 
your father come in, for I’m going off to cash a cheque to pay our 
rent, and as sure as there’s money in the house on Saturday night, 
he’s sure to smell it out. There’s no scent that lies like money ; 
morning, noon, and night you may smell money and hunt it, though 
there’s few that are in at the death. Now, you Betsy, do you hear 
what I was a-saying of ?’ 

‘Yes, mother, I mind you,’ said the precocious Betsy; ‘ but 
father will never come to-night or to-day, after he’d got ‘‘ the bank” 
yesterday.’ 

‘ There’s no telling what a husband will do, I tell you, Betsy. 
Often an’ often they come like the Day of Judgment, or a thief in 
the night. No wife’s safe against her husband; that’s the law, Betsy.’ 

‘ Then the law ought to be altered,’ said. Betsy, as her mother 
was putting on her bonnet and shawl. 
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‘So they have been, Betsy; and what the law now says is, 
that women have rights. But somehow or other a husband’s law, 
Betsy, is a natural law above all laws; and the difference between 
a good husband and a bad one is, that the one rides on the law like 
a gentleman, and the other rides it to death like a blackguard ; but 
both the bad and the good ride on the law, and the most we poor 
women can do is to ride behind on a pillion.’ 

‘ What’s a pillion, mother?’ said Betsy. 

‘A pillion, Betsy,’ said Mrs. Nicholson, ‘is a kind of a saddle, 
on which old-fashioned women ride behind their husbands down in 
the West. You mayn’t ever ride on a pillion, perhaps, but you'll 
know what it is to ride behind if you’re ever married—which it will 
never be, Betsy, if you take my advice.’ 

* «J think,’ said Betsy, ‘it would be better to ride behind than 
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“not ride at all, mother.’ 


‘ That’s what all silly young chits say that knows no better, 
Betsy. But you mind the house, and don’t let your father in, if 
he rings ever so, before I come back.’ 

‘ Very good, mother,’ said Betsy. 

And so Mrs. Nicholson went off to cash the cheque. 

And now, as the reader has been really very good and patient, 
we must, take him into our confidence, and tell him how it was that 
Harry and Edward Vernon undertook the charge of the Price family ; 
but if any reader laughs at our reasons, or even at Harry and 
Edward, all we can say is, that we hope we shall never write ano- 
ther story for his amusement. 

You know—at least, we think you know—that Harry and Ed- 
ward were at Eton together, where they had done nothing except 
play at cricket and foot-ball. When they had been at that famous 
college for more than five years, their guardians—they were both 
orphans—thought it time they should learn something; so they 
sent them to a private tutor, to master in two years what they had 
not learned in five. After much deliberation, the Rev. Mr. Price 
was chosen, and the two lads, just seventeen, were sent to Bourton 
Rectory, and confided to his care. 

There are some people we know in this silly world who are fool- 
ish enough to believe, and even to declare, that no man can ever 
care for his tutor. That we emphatically deny. It may be true 
that some men, or even many men, are not fond of their tutors, just 
as some men do not care for their mothers-in-law, or some step- 
mothers of their step-sons; but just as some men are very fond of 
their mothers-in-law, and some mothers of their step-sons, so some 
men are fond, and very fond, of their tutors. This was the case 
with Harry and Edward so far as Mr. Price was concerned. He was 
in all respects a most charming man and delightful companion. There - 
was no athletic sport in which he did not excel; and if he did not 
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shoot or hunt, it was only because in that part of the country the 
clergy had abandoned hunting and shooting for visiting the poor and 
discharging their duties in other ways. Above all things, and this 
especially commended him to Harry and Edward, Mr. Price was no 
‘sap.’ ‘If a boy has not a natural turn or ability for study,’ he 
used to say, ‘ what’s the use of driving him on to it? You will 
only addle the small brains he has got by making him work eight 
hours a day.’ Another of his maxims was, that more dunces were 
made by overwork than by overplay; and this rule he carried out in 
his education of Harry and Edward. The result was, that in those 
two years the two lads had made up all the way they had lost at 
Eton, and when they met up at Oxford fellows who had stayed till 
the same age at Eton, they were agreeably surprised to find that 
Mr. Price had taught them a great deal without their being aware 
of it, and that they passed among the freshmen at Christ Church as 
‘those two lucky fellows, Harry Fortescue and Edward Vernon.’ 
That Harry and Edward were not plucked in any examination at 
Oxford was all due to Mr. Price, and that they did little or nothing 
while up at ‘the House’ was not his fault. They were grateful to 
him as a tutor, and loved him and his family as a friend. Mrs. 
Price was as a mother to them who had no mother, and his little 
children, Edith and Mary, were as their sisters. In the vacation 
they went to stay with them often and often, and all that dread last 
long vacation, when the terror of approaching ‘ Greats’ overshadowed 
them, they spent at Bourton, ‘coached,’ as the phrase is, by Mr. 
Price. When, therefore, the examination took place in November 
186—, and first Harry Fortescue and then Edward Vernon got his 
testamur—that invaluable document which entitles the happy under- 
graduate to a degree—they were both delighted, and almost the first 
thing that Harry said when he knew they were both safe through 
was, 
‘I say, Ned, this is all Price’s doing. We ought to be eternally 
obliged to him. We must make him a very handsome present.’ 

They little knew how soon their gratitude would have to be shown. 

The December that followed that final examination was very 
cold. There was skating for weeks. Bourton Mere was a noble 
sheet of water. If you think by ‘mere’ you have run Bourton to 
earth or to water in Cheshire, you may be right, for there are many 
meres in that fine county; but then you may also be wrong, for 
are there not ‘ meres’ in other parts of England, and was not Whit- 
tlesea Mere a mere till it was drained, not to mention Windermere ? 
But wherever it was, Bourton Mere was deep and broad, more than 
a mile long, and on it Harry and Edward had learned to skate with 
Mr. Price. As soon as Christmas was over, they were to go down 
to Bourton to spend a few days, and off they set at the appointed 
time. The train put them down within a mile of the mere. 
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‘I say, Harry,’ said Edward, ‘let us take our skates and walk 
over to the mere. Our luggage can go over to Bourton in the cart.’ 

‘ Master’s on the mere with Miss Edith,’ said the boy who drove 
the cart. ‘You'll find him there.’ 

Away the young men went, full of life and strength, and reached 
the mere at racing speed. 

‘Why, there’s no one on the mere but Edith!’ cried Harry. 

‘O, he’s sure to be there,’ said Edward Vernon. ‘ He’s put- 
ting on his skates.’ 

Mr. Price was there, and he was not putting on his skates. 
He was under the ice. All that was left of him was his hat floating 
on a great hole in the ice. The noble spirit was gone, never to 
return. 

For a while Harry and Edward did what they could. They 
got ropes and ladders and all the appliances so useless after an 
accident. At last, when more than an hour had elapsed, they went 
home with Edith, who seemed stunned and dazed. All the child 
could say was, ‘ Where is papa? why does he not return with us ?’ 
Poor thing ! she was old enough to know why he did not return, but 
for a while grief had made her silly and childish. 

But the bitterest part of all was breaking the sad news to Mre. 
Price. At first she was wild with grief. She rushed to the mere, 
only to get there in time to see the stiff form of her husband 
dragged from beneath the ice, and to see his staring eyes and blue 
pinched hands and face. Then she swooned away, and was carried 
back to bed. Brain-fever followed, and the end was partial paralysis, 
which rendered her bedridden. Thus it may be said that Edith 
and Mary were robbed of both their parents at once. 

In a day or two Harry and Edward went back to town, only to 
return to the funeral ; and then it came out that Mr. Price had left 
no provision for his family. He had not long been settled in a 
college living, and as a tutor he had lived, so far as his pupils were 
concerned, ‘ not wisely, but too well.’ He had been too liberal and 
hospitable, in short, and, instead of saving anything, had died in 
debt. What he had left behind him for his family was worse than 
nothing. The furniture at the rectory had to be sold to pay the 
outstanding liabilities; and last of all, the new rector came in, or 
his lawyer came in, which is much the same thing, for dilapidations, 
and all the little surplus was swallowed up. 

The day after the funeral the young men went back to town, 
after taking a tender leave of Edith and Mary. The worst was, the 
Prices seemed to have no relations. They were as the mushrooms 
of the earth, which seem to spring from neither flower nor seed. 
Truly a more desolate family was never seen. But they had a host 
ef friends. Of course every one in the neighbourhood sympathised 
with them, but a starving family cannot exist on sympathy alone ; 
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and as for all the old men and women round, clerical as well as lay, 
they were agreed that nothing could be done for the family of a 
man who had been so improvident. 

‘Depend upon it,’ said Mrs. Grimalkin, an old maid who had 
taken brevet rank—the Grimalkins are a very old family in that part, 
and in fact in all parts of the country—‘ depend upon it, it runs in 
the blood. It’s no use helping people who can’t help themselves.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Mrs. Tabby, Mrs. Grimalkin’s first cousin, 
who had dined ten times every year with the Prices, and only given 
them one tea in return; ‘I always set my face against extravagance.’ 

And so between the two the Prices went to the wall. 

It was on that cold January night, after the two friends had 
returned to town, and when they had dined at Mrs. Boffin’s, who 
had done her best to’entertain them, that Harry, who, as our 
readers must long since have remarked, generally took the lead, 
said all at once to Edward Vernon, 

‘Ned, it will never do to let those poor Prices starve. They 
really do not seem to have a friend in the world.’ 

‘ How can we help it ?’ said Edward. 

‘Help it! of course we can,’ said Harry. ‘It only needs a 
little self-denial. What’s your income, Ned ?’ 

‘Mine ?’ said Edward—‘ mine is 8001. a year.’ 

‘And mine just under a thousand,’ said Harry. ‘Both are a 
great deal more than we want.’ ; 

‘I don’t know that, either. We haven’t much to spare at the 
end of the year,’ said Edward. 

‘ That’s because we are extravagant, like poor Mr. Price. Be- 
sides, recollect, Ned, our education is over; we sha’n’t have to pay 
much more either to ‘‘ the House” or the Dons.’ 

‘Very true,’ said Edward ; ‘I never thought of that.’ 

‘T'll tell you what, Ned,’ said Harry—‘TI’ll put aside 1751. a 
year out of my income, if you will say you will give 125l.; that 
will be 3001. a year—100I. for each of them. What do you say, 
old fellow? It will be such a pleasure to help them till they can 
do something for themselves. Depend upon it, we shall never feel 
the want of it.’ 

‘With all my heart, Harry,’ said Edward. ‘I am sure they need it.’ 

‘Then that is settled,’ said Harry; ‘and I'll write a letter to 
Edith Price to-morrow. She can show it to her mother when she 
gets better.’ 

‘It’s not so bad after all,’ said Edward, ‘ to be a younger son ; 
at any rate, you have the command of your own money, and can do 
as you like with what you have.’ 

‘We won’t talk any more about it,’ said Harry, ‘ or we shall 
think we are doing some very generous thing. What we do is no 
more than our duty to the memory of our dear friend.’ 

So they talked no more about it; but the next day Harry For- 
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tescue wrote the nicest letter in the world to Edith Price, who was 
then about thirteen, and told her all that was needful to be known— 
how he and Edward Vernon were only discharging a debt of gratitude 
to the memory of Mr. Price by contributing to the support of his 
family. She need not trouble herself with sending any reply, but as 
soon as Mrs. Price was able to attend to anything like business, 
Edith was to tell her that 8001. a year would be placed unto her 
account at the Bourton Bank, and that it would continue to be paid 
so long as Mrs. Price needed it. In the mean time 1001. had been 
lodged in the bank, which the family were to consider as the first 
instalment of the 8001. There was a P.S. added, which ran thus: 


‘Dear Edith, if there is anything in this letter which you do 
not understand, I daresay Mrs. Simpkins, the curate’s wife, will ex- 
plain it all to you. In the mean time, believe me, very affectionately 
yours, Harry Fortescue.’ 


It need hardly be said that when Mrs. Price could attend to 
business she was full of gratitude for the noble offer of Harry and 
Edward. Her pride, indeed, would have led her to refuse it. But 
of what use is pride in a mother with two destitute daughters? It 
is clearly a luxury not to be indulged in. Mrs. Price accepted the 
first instalment, and the second and the third, and so it had gone 
on for more than five years. At first they had all lived in a little 
cottage at Bourton; then they went to France, and learnt French 
and music, and the 3001. a year was quite sufficient for all their 
wants. But pride, though it had not prevented Mrs. Price from 
accepting the bounty, forbade Edith to stay any longer in the country 
or abroad. When she was eighteen she said to her mother, 

‘Mother, we must leave France and go to London. I must try 
to do something for myself and the family.’ 

The invalid, bedridden as she was, protested in vain. Edith 
would have her way; and to’ London they came, and established 
themselves in Lupus-street, shortly before the visit of the young men 
to High Beech. 

As soon as they came, Harry suggested that it might be more 
convenient if they had their money by the month instead of by the 
quarter, as it would save all necessity for keeping any balance in the 
bank. This arrangement had been accepted with thanks ; and so it 
was that, on the 8d of June 1870, the payment for the month 
which was expected never came. 

And now the reader knows all that we know of the relations 
which existed between Edith Price, or E. P., and Harry Fortescue. 
It is perfectly true that these relations did not in the least answer 
to the scandalous suggestions of Mrs. Marjoram, any more than they 
did to those of Mr. Beeswing’s valet or Amicia. That they were 
perfectly pure and honourable must be plain to every one. That 
they were absurd and romantic may be very true; but if young men 
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are not to be romantic at the age of twenty-one, when in the world, 
we should like to know, are they to indulge in the luxury of that. 
delightful feeling ? We quite admit that very few men of fifty could 
have treated themselves to such a pleasure; but that only shows 
that men of fifty, ay, and women of that age, have often lost all 
taste for good works of this kind. The amusing thing was that both 
Harry and Edward were rather ashamed of what they had done; not 
of the deed itself, but lest the world should find them out and think 
them silly. They were both of that nature which led them to 


‘Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame ;’ 


and so they were always in mortal fear, as the reader may have 
gathered from the conversation at High Beech, lest their noble act 
of charity should be detected and exposed. All we can say is, that 
we hope no man will ever have reason to blush for a more mortal 
sin than this allowance of 300J. a year paid by two young men to a 
deserving and destitute family. Tastes may differ, but we think, at 
the Day of Judgment, Harry and Edward will stand for this among 
the sheep rather than the goats. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


HOW THEY GOT ON AT HIGH BEECH, 


‘Have you seen Edith?’ said Edward to Harry, as soon as he 
came back. 

‘Yes, and I have made it all right.’ 

‘ What a bore that cheque should have miscarried!’ said Edward. 

‘That is now cancelled,’ said Harry; and then he broke out, 
‘Do you know, Ned, Edith Price is a very lovely girl ?’ 

‘She always promised to be pretty,’ said Edward in a half-con- 
scious way, which really meant that he was quite satisfied with the 
recollection of Alice. ‘ How I wish we were back at High Beech, 
now that it’s all right with Edith !’ 

‘Come, come,’ said Harry, ‘ you had a very jolly time at High 
Beech, and you know you couldn’t stay there for ever.’ 

‘But one might have stayed there till Monday,’ said Edward, 
‘if it hadn’t been—’ 

‘For coming to town with me like a good fellow,’ said Harry ; 
‘but I can’t pity you. Everything seemed to go wrong with me, 
and everything right with you. You might marry Alice Carlton to- 
morrow, if it depended on her.’ 

‘ And so you might marry Florry, if you chose to ask her; only 
you're too proud, and, let me say, a little too fond of making love 
to two women at once. Depend on it, there is nothing women like 
less than that; it’s so unsettling.’ 

‘Make love to two women at once!’ said Harry. ‘ When did I 
make love to two women at once ?’ 
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‘At High Beech,’ said Edward. ‘ More than that, you did 
what is far worse in women’s eyes. You let two women make love 
to you, and came away without giving either the preference. You're 
like a hive of bees that won’t swarm, though the whole parish is 
after them with pots and pans.’ 

‘ But suppose I cared for neither of them,’ said Harry, ‘am I 
to be carried off without my consent ?’ 

‘ There’s no good denying it,’ said Edward, ‘for Alice told me 
one day, “I do so wish, Mr. Vernon, that Mr. Fortescue were a 
little more constant with Florry. As it is, he flirts sometimes with 
her, and sometimes with Lady Sweetapple.” ’ 

‘I never did anything of the kind,’ said Harry. ‘I could see 
that they were neither of them indifferent to me; but I declare I 
never encouraged either of them.’ 

‘ They both thought you liked them, that’s clear,’ said Edward. 

‘ Like!’ said Harry; ‘ yes, “like” is just the word. I like them 
both very much; but as for love, I’m not so inflammable as you, 
Ned; I do not fall over head and ears in love with the first pretty 
woman I meet.’ 

‘ Neither with the first nor with the second either, it appears,’ said 
Edward. ‘ All good things are three, Harry. Beware of the third.’ 

‘ Yes, if one only knew where to find her,’ said Harry. ‘ But 
come along, I’m getting hungry. The sooner we get to the club 
and dine, the better I shall be pleased.’ 

In half-an-hour the two friends were seated at the University 
Club, enjoying their dinner with the appetite of lions. To look at 
them, none of their acquaintance would ever have fancied that, 
before coming to that banquet, they had smoothed the pillow of the 
destitute and afflicted, and that, if any pair ever deserved to have a 
good digestion on that 4th of June 1870, it was Harry Fortescue 
and Edward Vernon. 

While they were dining at the club, the party at High Beech 
were also seated at dinner. It cannot be said that repast was at 
all lively. With the departure of Harry and Edward they had lost 
the spring out of their year, as Mr. Beeswing remarked, quoting 
Herodotus, though no one detected him save Mr. Sonderling, who 
had been seen roaming in a demented way through the chase, and 
caught like a wild animal and made to stay to dinner. 

‘I must return to endue my state clothing,’ he remonstrated. 

But the plea was not allowed. He was to stay, and stay as he 
was. He sat opposite to Amicia, and gazed at her as Endymion 
at the moon. But she was as cold and hard as the full moon in 
March. Poor Mr. Sonderling, he had almost served her turn. If 
she could make him keep her secret one day longer, it would be 
enough. All her thoughts were now with Harry Fortescue; and if 
thoughts could meet and recognise each other, Amicia’s would have 
met Florry’s at Mrs. Boffin’s or at the club, and had a battle royal 
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over Hany’ 8 body. As for Florry, she stared into space, and said 
little or nothing, though Mr. Beeswing tried hard to draw her out. 
Alice was soft and silent. She had also told Florry that Edward 
had assured her that the whole mystery about E. P. would soon be 
cleared up. 

‘ All I know,’ said Florry, ‘is that E. P. is Edith Price, for I 
taxed Harry with it, and he did not deny it. I hate her as much 
as I hate Lady Sweetapple.’ 

Mrs. Marjoram talked to Colonel Barker of the Day of Judg- 
ment. To her surprise, that gallant veteran did not tremble like 
Felix, but went so far as to doubt whether the fires on that awful 
day would equal the cross-fire of the Ram Chowdah’s howitzers on 
the breach of that famous hill fort. 

‘Such sentiments are downright shocking,’ said Mrs. Marjoram 
to Mrs. Barker, after dinner. 

‘ They are very natural, begging your pardon, Mrs. Marjoram, 
in a military man,’ replied Mrs. Barker, standing up as usual for 
her gallant colonel. 

As for Lord Pennyroyal, he again plunged into the great sugar 
question with Lady Carlton, and, as she never contradicted him, 
he probably thought he was right. 

‘One lump of sugar in your tea, no debt, and no tubbing,’ 
seemed to be the three articles of his charter. Lady Pennyroyal 
was, as usual, genial and pleasant. She was altogether the most 
charitable woman in the world; and if any one made a hole in his 
manners, or even broke a great social rule, she was the first to run 
up to him and try to mend it. We forgot to say that on that 
Saturday night dear Miss Markham reappeared at dinner, to the 
delight of every one except Mrs. Marjoram, who whispered to 
Colonel Barker that she was sure ‘that old maid was an artful, 
designing person, and in all probability, before she settled down 
there at High Beech, she had been no better than she should have 
. been.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘I see nothing in her 
but a very charming old lady. Don’t you remember the way in 
which she gave us her strawberries? But I forget, you were not of 
the party.’ 

‘I make it a rule,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, as solemnly as though 
she were reading the Bible to a band of infidels—‘I make it a rule, 
Colonel Barker, never to countenance with my presence the gather- 
ing together of the guilty; and that was why I would not let Mr. 
Marjoram visit Miss Markham’s cottage.’ 

‘Do you call us the guilty ?’ asked Colonel Barker; ‘ for we 
almost all of us went.’ 

‘ The present company are always excepted, you know,’ said Mrs. 
Marjoram, ‘ and so you are excepted. But of the rest of the party, 
I can only say that I consider them false and frivolous.’ 
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‘ What’s false and frivolous, colonel ? said Mr. Beeswing, tired — 
of his up-hill work with Florry. 

‘Not you,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘nor Count Pantouffles, nor 
Mrs. Marjoram ; but all the rest of us, it seems, only because we 
went and ate strawberries at Miss Markham’s.’ 

_ ‘TI should call that remark, not false and frivolous,’ said Mr. 
Beeswing ; ‘that, perhaps, would be too strong; but certainly 
frivolous and vexatious.’ 

‘You hear what he says, Mrs. Marjoram,’ said Colonel Barker. 
‘He says you are frivolous and vexatious.’ 

‘I am accustomed to be despised,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, with 
the air of a martyr; ‘but my words are not less true, for all that.’ 

So she went on snapping and snarling at every one, until the 
ladies left the men to themselves. 

After dinner, Florry and Alice played, but there was no life in 
them; and Amicia sang, and Mr. Sonderling; but except the Ger- 
man, who was still in his paradise or New Jerusalem of reawakened 
love, the ‘ performance,’ as Florry persisted in calling it, was very flat. 

When the singing was over, Mr. Sonderling sat by Amicia, and 
tried to lead her back to the College of the Deafs and Dumbs, but 
she was almost as mute as a fish, or as one of her father’s former 
patients. 

‘ There is a time for all things, Mr. Sonderling,’ she said; ‘ and 
this is no time to think of Frankfort. I cannot bear it.’ 

‘Ach!’ said the German, ‘ whenever I think on Frankfort it 
makes me reflect.’ 

Then he said to himself, ‘If I had only endued my state cloth- 
ing, I had been more successful.’ 

Silly man ! he thought those old wedding-clothes were a sort of 
charm to draw Amicia to him. He did not see that his renewed 
affection was sheer folly, ‘ Dwmmheit,’ ‘Wahnsinn,’ and all the 
hard words which old Gretchen bestowed on it as she sat by herself 
knitting worsted stockings in the cottage kitchen. 

‘ We have been rather late for several nights,’ said Lady Carl- 
ton, ‘and I think we had better have an early one. I hope you do 
not object, Lady Pennyroyal ?’ 

‘O, dear no,’ said Lady Pennyroyal ; and so they sailed off to 
bed. Nor were the men slow to follow. Lord Pennyroyal was 
always ready to go to bed, because it saved wax, spermaceti, oil, 
ozokerit, and tallow, as the case might be. ‘ No one knew,’ he said, 
‘how much they might save in the year in a large household if they 
would only go to bed themselves, and see that their servants fol- 
lowed their example, at half-past ten.’ 

‘ But then there would be no society,’ said Count Pantoufflese— 
‘no balls, no receptions.’ 

‘And a very good thing too,’ said Lord Pennyroyal as he 
took his candle. ‘ Society, as you call it, is another great evil of 
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the age, and it leads more than anything else to extravagance and 
ruin.’ 

Unhappy man! How well he would have lived in the deserts 
of Arabia, where there is no water even to baptise a child, and con- 
sequently none to wash with, and so consume soap! 

‘I shall not be much longer here,’ said Amicia, as soon as Mrs. 
Crump left her. ‘Only one day more—Sunday, that is like the 
last day in the calendars that children make before they leave school 
for the holidays. Monday I go back, and on Tuesday I shall see 
Harry. Of course he will call to see whether Lady Charity will in- 
vite the insipid Edward to Ascot. I wish I could see him sooner. 
Ah me! Yet, on the whole, things have gone well here—far better 
than I had any right to expect. I have escaped great dangers by a 
little—what shall I call it?—management. Yes, management will 
do, or forethought, or presence of mind, call it what you will. Well, 
then, deceit? O, no, not deceit. Whom have I deceived? Florry 
Carlton? I only told her Harry was in love with Edith Price, and 
that was not deceit. He may be, though I don’t know it, and’— 
taking refuge in her glass—‘I don’t believe it. Well, well, all is 
fair in war and love, they say ; and what is love but war with all the 
world of women to gain the great object of our ambition—the man 
we love? And now I will go to bed. I am too sleepy to think any 
more, not even to smile at poor Carl with his reflections and ridicu- 
lous attentions. Poor fellow, he too has served my turn.’ 

After this soliloquy Amicia went to bed, in charity with herself 
at least, if not with all the rest of the world. 

‘ Alice,’ said Florry penitentially, ‘I have been a great fool.’ 

‘ Indeed I don’t see it,’ said Alice. 

‘ But I feel it,’ said Florry, ‘ and that’s worse than any one else 
seeing it. I was a great fool to quarrel with Harry Fortescue at 
the last moment.’ 

‘I did not quarrel with Edward,’ said Alice. 

‘ That’s because you were a fool too,’ said Florry fiercely. ‘ You 
ought to have quarrelled with him, a man half or three parts en- 
gaged to you whom you detect writing to Miss Edith Price.’ 

‘ O, Florry dear,’ said Alice, drawing her arms round her, ‘ don’t 
scold me so. I couldn’t help it.’ 

‘I daresay they have both seen her by this time,’ said Florry 
savagely. 

‘I hope they may, if either of them is to see her at all,’ said 
Alice. ‘ Men don’t make love in pairs.’ 

‘Much you know about it, you silly child,’ said Florry. ‘ For 
aught I know, they do.’ 

Then she went on after a pause, 

‘Do you know, I hate Edith Price even more than I do Lady 
Sweetapple. I think she’s more dangerous.’ 

‘ That’s only because Harry is away, and you think he may have 
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seen her; but, Lady Sweetapple is here safe under the same roof, and 
separated from Harry. You will be quite as jealous as ever of Lady 
Sweetapple when she goes back to town.’ 

‘ There’s a good deal in that,’ said Florry ; ‘ and now I think of 
it, I hate them both equally.’ 

‘I don’t think I hate anybody in the whole world,’ said Alice. 
‘I know I love Edward, and I am sure he loves me, and so I can 
trust him with all the Sweetapples and Edith Prices in the world.’ 

‘ You are indeed fortunate,’ said Florry, as she kissed her sister. 
And so they went to bed—the one to sleep a sweet sleep full of 
Edward Vernon and happiness; the other to toss and turn about, 
trying in her dreams to clutch Harry Fortescue, and ever doomed to 
find some one snatching him away from her. 


CuapTerR XLVI. 
HARRY AND EDWARD TAKE EDITH AND MARY TO CHURCH. 


Next day was Sunday. Now, with all our respect for that holy 
day, it must be confessed that Sunday in London is a dull day. As 
of the gold of Havilah it is emphatically said ‘ the gold of that land is 
good,’ so of Sunday in London it must be as distinctly declared that 
‘it is dull.” What do you call ‘ dull’ ? says some rigid church-goer, 
who never misses his three full services every Sunday of his life. 
If we were permitted to answer, we should say, we call what you 
are in the habit of doing ‘dull,’ and we think we can discover the 
reason why you are so dull in your conversation all the week or your 
behaviour on Sunday. But that is not the dulness of which we are 
complaining. It is that when you have been to church once or 
twice, as every one ought to do on Sunday, there is little or nothing 
left to be done in London on Sunday. You may call between the 
services on your friends; but if they are of the three-service order, 
ten chances to one you find them at dinner in the middle of the 
day, and have to over-eat yourself to keep them in countenance and 
company. Or you may call after four o’clock, and then you are 
sure to find them out. They are, in fact, breathing after the ser- 
vices like yourself; and you would not be so cruel as to deprive 
them of their natural air, would you ? 

Well, suppose you don’t call, but take a walk in the Park 
among the rest of the ‘miserable sinners’ who throng it on Sun- 
day afternoon. In no place shall you find the truth of the adage 
more forcibly brought home to you, that the company of a crowd is 
dull. However fine the weather be in London on a Sunday, you 
must always enjoy it with a reservation. Ifit is fine in town, it is 
sure to be finer in the country; and as man by virtue of his im- 
mortal soul—which we had better make the most of as long as Mr. 
Darwin and his followers allow us to keep it—naturally desires the 
better and scorns the worse, a fine Sunday in London makes us 
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long to fly away from it into the country. But if you are not con- 
tent with the Park, you may go to ‘the Zoo’ and see the animals. 
Yes, and the brutes who come to stare at them. ‘ You are misan- 
thropic,’ some one will say. ‘Not at all. We delight in the 
company of our species, but not in such specimens of it as we usually 
meet at the Zoo.’ Of course there are nice people there some- 
times, but this only adds to your agony when you find you have 
been there a whole Sunday afternoon and missed them. But a 
crowd can only be judged by the mass, and of the mass at the Zoo 
on Sunday afternoons it may be said they might with great pro- 
priety change places with the beasts at which they stare. Thus we 
have seldom seen a finer collection of bears than you may see there 
any Sunday afternoon. ‘Male and female?’ Yes, male and female. 
Brown bears, and black bears, and white. There is no danger of 
the breed dying out: brown bears enough to replenish Lithuania 
and Wermeland—little child, look out that last place in the map— 
white bears enough to retire to the Arctic regions and renew the 
race, if ever Polar navigators threaten their extinction. As for owls, 
we have never seen such a splendid show—eagle owls, with feathers 
on their heads; screech owls, screaming out their own vulgarity. 
Geese in such flocks, that one is tempted to revive the old Greek 
oath, and swear—only not by them, but at them. Ducks a few, 
not very many. Cats in quantities—old cats and young cats—the 
Honourable Mrs. Grimalkin and Mrs. Tabby amongst them. Apes, 
a whole wilderness of them. Asses, a much finer show than you 
will see in the East, walking about free and unsaddled. What 
shall we say of boars? Never was such an exhibition seen. At 
the Zoo every Sunday you may literally see the Great Exhibition of 
Bores of all Nations. There you may see them with necks like 
cranes—women as long-throated, but not nearly so graceful, as gi- 
raffes. Morally speaking, there is no lack of snakes or serpents ; 
still less any deficiency in laughing or crying hyenas; and as for 
crocodiles, there they are walking about in a way never seen on the 
banks of old Nile, looking human to the very life with their hand- 
kerchiefs up to their eyes. You say this must be all very amusing 
to those who have eyes to see it. So it may be once or twice ; but 
the society of rational brutes, as they may be called, soon palls on 
one, and so the Zoo—unless you go to see the beasts, and on Sun- 
day you can’t see them because of the crowd of men and women— 
is, to us at least, the dullest place in the world. 

So much for what may be called the amusements of a London 
Sunday, of which foreigners say they find them as lively as a London 
fog. In fact, it is hard to say of which disease foreigners die most 
in London, our sad Sunday amusements or our London fogs. Both 
combined are rapidly fatal to most foreign constitutions. 

So for a family man, after he has gone to church twice on Sun- 
day, and tried to call at one or two houses, and taken a turn in the 
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Park, and stoutly refused to go to the Zoo, what remains but to go 
home to an early dinner, say at six, that the cook may go out—and 
mind, if you do not let her go out, she will be sure to try to poison 
you all the rest of the week—and then to read a sermon or two 
after dinner, and retire to bed? All very proper, you say, and de- 
corous; and so do we. We are not about to run down dining at 
six on Sunday, or sermons, or retiring early to rest. We are not, 
as other men are, cosmopolitans, frequenters of Pratt’s, revellers, 
and suchlike: far from it. We only say that such a mode of pass- 
ing Sunday is rather dull than lively ; and that, try to make the 
best of it, a Sunday in London is always dull as compared with one 
spent in the country. There is something in the atmosphere of a 
London Sunday which depresses and darkens our thoughts. All 
the blacks, which in the week are suspended in the air, fall down on 
that day and stifle us; while in the country the pure air and blue 
sky freshen and brighten us up. 

But if these things be so with the father of a family, who can 
retire, metaphorically, into its bosom, and there as it were Sab- 
batarianise till Monday comes, what must it be with young men who 
have no family, and only Mrs. Boffin or the club in whom to seek 
refuge ? The answer can only be, that they find it duller still. 

Harry Fortescue and Edward Vernon were therefore dull on that 
Sunday, the 5th of June 1870. It was only natural, and they 
were prepared to go to church and enjoy their Sunday sadly, after 
the fashion of the town. 

With all their dislike for work, they-had one redeeming quality. 
They were early risers, except when they went to balls; then, as 
we have seen, they got up late, and felt no shame ; but on other 
mornings, when they had taken their proper rest, they were up 
as fresh as larks, ready to breakfast at nine, and do what was becom- 
ing a gentleman during the day. 

Another good quality they had, which, we hope, will recommend 
them to most of our readers. They always went to church. Nay, 
they did not mind going to church twice, if the sermon was likely to 
be good, or, better still, if there was no sermon, only prayers. They 
were High Churchmen—most young men are nowadays, on the 
principle, we suppose, of beginning with an exalted standard, that 
we may not sink too low in after-life. A young man who is a Low 
Churchman is like a barometer in which the mercury is always at 
zero. It may fall, but in the nature of things it can never rise. 
On the whole, therefore, we prefer young men to be High Church- 
men; and if we did not, we could not help it, for, as we have said, 
Harry and Edward were High Churchmen. Living in that neigh- 
bourhood, they went regularly either to St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
or St. Barnabas; and in this respect they were everything that 
could be desired. Conscientious Christians, not troubling themselves 
much with doctrine; living by faith and showing their faith, as you 
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know they showed it, by their works. They may lapse in some 
subsequent chapter, because neither we nor they are rigid, rasping 
Calvinists, like Mrs. Marjoram and the Hon. Mrs. Grimalkin ; 
but down to the very last chapter of this story, that is to say, 
throughout their whole novel life, they were, in spite of their in- 
dolence. and want of ambition, what most mothers would desire 
their sons to be, cheerfully religious, perplexed by no’ doubts, and 
debased by no bad practices. What more, we ask, could the most 
anxious parent wish? Yet Harry and Edward had no parents. 
They had no mother to admire them and point to them as a family 
pattern. Melancholy in that as in so many other things. 

After breakfast that morning, some time before they usually 
started for church, Harry Fortescue suddenly said, ‘ I think it would 
be a good thing, Ned, to take those two girls to church.’ 

‘ What girls ?’ said Edward. ‘They are too far off.’ 

The silly fellow, you see, was thinking of Florry and Alice, and 
his heart was at High Beech, though his body was beneath Mrs. 
Boffin’s roof. 

‘ What girls ?’ said Harry; ‘ why, Edith and Mary Price, to be 
sure. I have been thinking a good deal of them since yesterday.’ 

‘ But will they like it ?’ asked Edward. 

‘Who can tell till we try?’ said Harry. ‘It is surely far 
better for them to go to church properly protected than to walk 
through the streets all alone. Edith Price is far too pretty to be 
left unprotected.’ 

‘ But we are not their natural protectors,’ said Edward, rallying 
at once to the standard of Alice like a true knight. 

‘Yes, we are,’ said Harry. ‘I should like to know who is, if 
we are not. They belong to us in trust, on the cypres doctrine 
which Mr. Sheepskin has been dinning into our ears all these years. 
They belong to us jointly and severally, in two individual moieties ; 
and, dropping this jargon, I should like to know who is to take them 
to church, if we do not ?’ 

‘ That’s very like old Justice Earwig’s ruling about the man ac- 
cused of bribery who happened to be arich man: ‘‘ Mr. Snooks must 
have bribed and found the money,” he declared ; ‘‘ for if he did not, 
who did?” Whereupon Snooks was found guilty, fined,and imprisoned.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Harry, ‘let us set off and escort them.’ 

‘I don’t half like it,’ said Edward. 

‘ You'll like it much better as soon as you see Edith Price,’ 
said Harry. 

So Edward Vernon was over-persuaded and went, muttering 
something which sounded like a creed; and so it was, for it was a 
never-ending profession of his faith in Alice Carlton. When they 
reached No. — Lupus-street, it was only ten minutes past ten. 

‘Don’t run away, Ned,’ said Harry; ‘I sha’n’t let you off.’ 
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Mrs. Nicholson answered the bell; and replied that Miss Edith 
was at home. The good woman was smiling again, for her husband 
had really not come to claim any portion of her week’s rent. The 
clean sweep he had made of ‘ the bank’ had satisfied even him for a 
fortnight. 

‘Will you be good enough to say to Miss Price,’ said Harry 
Fortescue, ‘ that Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon have come to ask 
to be allowed to go to church with her and Miss Mary ?’ 

‘Very good, sir. I’d ask you to step into the parlour, only an 
old single gentleman lodges in there, and I daren’t ask you in with- 
out his leave.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Harry, ‘ we will wait in the hall.’ It was 
really only a passage about four feet wide, but he thought it would 
please Mrs. Nicholson if he called it a hall. 

‘O, Miss Edith!’ said Mrs. Nicholson, ‘ here’s Mr. Fortescue 
and Mr. Vernon come to beg to be allowed to go to church with you 
and Miss Mary.’ 

‘I can’t go till I have asked my mother,’ said Edith. ‘ Perhaps 
she might not like it.’ 

So she went into her mother’s room, who had passed a good 
night, the first for three or four days; for, bad as it was to be de- 
pendent on others for money, it was worse to have no money at all. 
For her, therefore, on that June morning, Mrs. Price was particu- 
larly bright and lively. 

‘ Mother,’ said Edith, ‘ Mary and I are going to church.’ 

‘Very well, my dear. God bless you both,’ said the invalid. 

‘Yes, mother; but there is something more. Mr. Fortescue 
and Mr. Vernon are downstairs, and they have sent up to ask if 
they may be allowed to take Mary and me to church.’ 

‘I scarcely know what to say about it,’ said Mrs. Price. ‘It is 
so hard to have to lie here in bed and decide for others.’ 

Then, after a few minutes’ thought, she said, 

‘Well, well, I suppose you may go. When one is under so 
many obligations, it does not much matter if one more is incurred. 
But mind, Edith, that you and Mary come back straight home as 
soon as the service is over.’ 

‘ Of course, mother,’ said Mary. ‘Where else should we go ?’ 

So Edith told Mrs. Nicholson to sdéy that she and her sister 
would be down in a moment, and in less than no time she came down 
with Mary; for, as you know, they were ready dressed to go to church. 

Dressed, yes ; but not in that array of silks and satins in which 
some ladies delight to go to church. Edith Price wore a black silk 
skirt over a dark violet petticoat, and she had a black velvet jacket 
and a hat, not a bonnet. And she wore the hat for a very good 
reason—because it shaded her face. Did it become her as well ? 
Yes, it became her exceedingly. But then I have told you that 
Edith Price, with her clear dark complexion, her black hair, and 
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great bright eyes, and exquisite mouth and chin, was so pretty a 
girl, that you could scarce meet her in the street without turning 
back to look at her. Of course then you could only see her back ; 
but her figure behind was so graceful and beautiful, especially in 
that velvet jacket, that every one felt they were amply repaid for 
turning round. They did not feel hard and stiff, like Lot’s wife just 
before she was turned into a pillar of salt, but soft and warm, like 
ginger and spice, and all those nice things of which the nursery 
rhyme says little girls are made of. Then she had very pretty feet, 
as we think you already know. In fact, she was in every way a 
lovely, ladylike girl, and on that 5th of June she might have lreld 
her own against any lady of the land, however gorgeously arrayed. 
Mary Price, too, was a pretty little girl, with lighter brown hair all 
streaming down her back, in every way suited to be the sister of Edith. 

So these two descended the staircase, and stood in the hall, face 
to face with Harry and Edward. 

It was dark in the passage, though outside the sun was blazing, 
as you may all remember it blazed in June 1870. Harry Fortes- 
cue raised his hat; not so exquisitely, of course, as Count Pan- 
touffles, but still in the most gentlemanlike manner, and Edward 
Vernon followed his example. 

‘ Good-morning, Miss Price,’ said Harry. ‘It is very good of 
you to let us have the honour of escorting you to church. Mr. 
Vernon has come with me, because he wishes to renew the friend- 
ship which has lately only been kept up by an occasional letter.’ 

‘I am very much obliged to you both, and especially to Mr. 
Vernon for his kind letter from High Beech, though. it came too 
late to stop my advertisement.’ 

‘ Pray don’t mention it,’ said Edward; and then, being rather 
nervous, he gave Harry a nudge, as much as to say, ‘ Why did you 
bring me into this ?’ 

‘ We had better lose no time,’ said Harry, ‘ but make haste, or 
we shall be late for church. You would not mind going to St. 
Barnabas, Miss Price ?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ said Edith. ‘The less so, as that is the 
church to which I and Mary usually go.’ 

‘I wonder we never saw you,’ said Harry, opening the door. 
‘And yet, after all, it is not so odd, because at St. Barnabas the 
men and women are separated, like the sheep and the goats.’ 

By this time they were out in the street, and as the pavement 
in Lupus-street will hardly admit of four persons walking on it 
abreast, Edward Vernon had to walk behind with Mary, while Harry 
Fortescue went on in front with Edith. The pair behind had little 
conversation. Mary was afraid, and Edward lost in thought as to 
what Alice Carlton was doing at that moment. Harry and Edith 
were far more lively. That visit of yesterday seemed to have made 
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them old friends again, and Harry talked so well and feelingly of 
her father and the happy life he had led at Bourton, and how much 
he owed to all of them, that Edith was placed at once at her ease. 

‘It is so kind of you, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Edith, turning her 
great eyes on Harry, ‘to put the case in that way; but we well 
know how much we owe to you and Mr. Vernon.’ 

‘ We have only done our duty, Miss Price ; and I hope we may 
always do it. But, after all, doing one’s duty is but unprofitable 
service.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Edith, with a strong protest in the.‘ perhaps ;’ ; 
‘but how few there are that do it !’ 

‘ The more reason for those who feel the duty to discharge it.’ 

By this time they were on the bridge which leads across the 
railway from the end of Lupus-street to the Queen’s-road, and the 
spire of St. Barnabas was in sight. They passed the drinking- 
fountain on the bridge, and saw a bloated, blear-eyed drunkard cool- 
ing the tip of his tongue with a cup of cold water. 

‘Did you see what was written under the fountain ?’ said Harry, 
as they passed. 

‘No,’ said Edith ; ‘I only saw that horrid man, and I was so 
frightened.’ 

‘The inscription,’ said Harry, ‘was, ‘‘ Let your moderation 
be known unto all men.” And a very good text it seemed for 
the man who was drinking, though not for the fountain. It put me 
in mind of Mrs. Marjoram—but I forget, you do not know that lady ?’ 

‘I know the man,’ said Edith, drawing herself nearer to Harry 
with a little shudder as she saw him following them. 

‘Know the man!—how could you know him, Miss Price ?’ 
asked Harry in astonishment. 

‘He is the husband of our poor landlady, Mrs. Nicholson—a 
very good woman with a very bad husband. He has just stripped 
her of all her savings.’ 

‘ What a wretch!’ said Harry, as they turned into the porch of 
St. Barnabas, with Edward and Mary Price at their heels. Now 
pray observe, that if Harry Fortescue had been a wicked young man, 
he would certainly not have taken Edith Price to St. Barnabas. 
No; he would have taken her to some place of worship where he 
might have sat next to her, sung out of the same hymn-book, and, 
in short, been with her the whole service. But at St. Barnabas, as 
is well known, the fashion of the true frequenters ofthe place is 
quite different. A stern verger, like Rhadamanthus, parts the male 
and female, and assigns them separate seats on either side of the 
church. So that a man may go to worship there with the wife of 
his bosom, and not know so much as whether she knows a single 
psalm-tune. It is true that in the side aisle some bold bad men 
sit side by side with their wives; but this always causes the verger 
bitter pangs; he passes by them with averted eyes and macerated 
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mien, and no doubt does penance for their sins on parched peas and 
water instead of a hot-meat supper that night. 

Harry and his party were too early to betake themselves to any 
such subterfuge, even if they had intended it, and so they had seats 
pointed out to them in the centre aisle; and there the four sat, 
Edith and her sister a little in advance, gazing at the painted win- 
dows in the sanctuary until the procession passed through the 
church and service began. They had settled beforehand that they 
would what they called sit out the service; by which they meant 
that they would not go out at the pause before the communion, but 
stay through that and the sermon. 

What Edith thought of during those two hours no one can tell. 

It is only charitable to suppose that she only thought of her 
prayers. Nothing could be more discreet and decorous than her 
behaviour; and if she did not make so many bowings and genu- 
flexions as some of the ladies by her, who were continually bobbing 
up and down, she at least in some way conformed to most of the 
practices ofthe congregation. She was a pure and innocent girl, and 
no doubt she was pleased at the attention shown to her by Harry 
and Edward in coming to take her to church. It is a great mistake 
to imagine that women are insensible to attention; only let it be 
offered frankly and not clumsily, and they are always. ready to ac- 
cept it from any one who has a claim to offer it. Where no good 
claim exists, it degenerates into impertinence, and ought to be chas- 
tised accordingly. Edith Price, therefore, was both devout and de- 
lighted ; and it is so rare that both these feelings meet in church, that 
she thought the whole service charming, and was sorry when it was over. 

But we are afraid that neither Edward nor Harry was quite in 
such a frame of mind. Edward, as we know, was full of Alice Carlton 
and High Beech, and when an anthem was sung, and he heard it was 
‘O, that I had the wings of a dove, for then would I flee away and 
be at rest,’ he wished that he, too, were a dove, that he might fiy 
away and be at rest by Alice Carlton’s side. This was all so very 
silly, and so very natural. 

Harry Fortescue, we are afraid, was not so full of either Florry 
Carlton or Amicia Sweetapple as they were of him. Nor was he as 
devotional as usual; he made his bows and genuflexions in due 
form, but his eyes rested on Edith Price, who sat on the other side 
of the aisle a little before him. When she bent her head forward, he 
could not help seeing how beautifully her head was set on her neck; 
not like some of those necks, which we all have seen, which look as 
though they had heads stuck on them which did not belong to them. 
When she knelt down, he saw how graceful and supple her figure 
and waist were, and could not help thinking that a velvet jacket was 
more becoming than all others. Some one will say that a velvet 
jacket in June was very out of season—far too warm for any lady to 
wear. Ah me! but suppose you had only one jacket, and that a 
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velvet one, would you not be bound to wear it? Just like the man 
in Poggio’s stories, who in bitter winter did not find it at all cold in 
a thin coat because it was his only garment. Besides, have we not 
all of us known Junes, the June of 1871 for instance, when one 
shivered and shook, and would have worn a sealskin, or a sealskin 
waistcoat, if one had not been ashamed? At any rate, there was the 
velvet jacket, and Harry admired it, both for its own sake and for 
her that wore it. He went through the service in rather a dreamy 
state. When they chanted the Nicene Creed to Gregorian tones, 
his spirit soared with the music into regions of delight; and when it 
ceased he sank down again, like a lark whose song is over falls sud- 
denly to earth. We would rather not say that Harry Fortescue re- 
membered the sermon—no, not so much as a word of it; it went in 
at one ear and out at the other without a trace ofits passage. What 
he seemed to see and hear was Edith Price, and Edith Price alone. 
Poor Florry! poor Amicia! Shall we add, poor Harry? You all 
know whither he was going—fast down hill, as many of you think, 
in love with a girl who was going out as a governess. 

‘O no,’ some one will say ; ‘it can’t be so bad as that; he has 
too much self-respect. Of course, he will meet Lady Sweetapple on 
Tuesday, and Florry at Ascot ; they will take care ofhim. He will 
either marry the heiress or the wealthy widow. Besides, he’s half 
engaged to them.’ Half to two women! We have often heard that 
said of women by women that they are half, or even more, engaged 
to two men, but it is never said of men by men. A man to man is 
either engaged to one woman, and to one alone, or to none. ‘ They 
will take care of him,’ indeed, and so will we; and as he belongs to 
us entirely, and is our child both by birth and adoption, we will take 
care that Harry Fortescue does the right thing in the right place. 
So read to the end without guessing or anticipation, and you shall 
see what you shall see. 

When the sermon was over, the sheep and the goats rose and 
left their seats, and then they mingled together at the door of St. 
Barnabas, and very glad we must say both seemed to meet again. 
Will it be so at the last great church-going of the sheep and the 
goats, when the whole congregation of all that have ever dwelt on 
earth will be called to the Day of Judgment, and none will be able 
to evade the summons, or excuse himself or herself on the ground of 
a bad cold, or ofa late party on Saturday night ? 

But to return to our particular sheep and goats. Edith and 
Mary waited at the south porch, and there in a moment or two 
Harry and Edward joined them. Harry would have been with them 
in less than no time, only Edward would stay to stare at the painted 
glass. ‘As if you hadn’t seen it all a hundred times at least before,’ 
said Harry, as he dragged him along. 

‘Why are you in such a hurry, Harry?’ asked Edward. ‘ You 
used never to be in a hurry.’ 
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‘We never took any ladies to church before,’ said Harry; 
‘ that’s why, if you must know.’ 

‘So sorry to keep you waiting, Miss Price,’ he said; ‘but I 
could not get Edward along.’ 

‘ We have not waited half a minute,’ said Edith. ‘I was not 
aware that we had waited at all till you said so.’ 

And so they walked back to Lupus-street, Edward again bring- 
ing up the rear with Mary, and Harry walking in front with Edith. 
And Harry talked to Edith of her plans, and she said she had tried 
so hard to go out as a governess, and had seen lady superintendents 
and directresses of homes for governesses, and educational agents, 
all without effect. 

‘ It seems very hard to get any situation till one has had a situ- 
ation, and established one’s character,’ said Edith. 

‘Why, at that rate,’ said Harry warmly, ‘ you can never get 
one ; for if you can’t get one till you have had one, how in the world 
can you ever get one at all ?’ : 

‘It seems very like it,’ said Edith. ‘And then, I must say, 
some ladies with large families are not very liberal. I suppose they 
can’t afford to pay their governesses better. But the last I saw 
wanted me to take the exclusive care of six little girls, and to teach 
them English, French, German, Italian, music, and the elements 
of a good liberal education, for what do you think ?’ 

‘I am sure I can’t tell,’ said H 

‘ Why, for nothing except my board and lodging the first year, 
ten pounds the second, and so on, rising ten pounds a year up to 
thirty pounds a year, at which sum my salary was to stop.’ 

‘I never heard such an absurd thing in my life,’ said Harry. 
‘ You had much better stay as you are. You are worth much more 
than thirty pounds a year to stay at home and nurse your mother, 
and do nothing. I wonder what this liberal lady had to say in de- 
fence of such meanness.’ 

‘She did not consider it at all mean,’ said Edith. ‘ All she 
said was, that she was convinced the right and proper thing in edu- 
cation was payment by results. She was determined to carry out 
the government system of education in her own family, and not to 
pay her governess anything till she saw at the end of the and what 
she could do. She was a gréat educationist, she said.’ 

‘I should think so,’ said Harry, ‘ and at other people’s expense 
—a way of being great which many people religiously follow. Do 
you know, I think this plan of going out as a governess all a 
‘ mistake.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Edith; ‘most of the educational agents said that 
governesses were a drug in the market. Whether they meant they 
were as nasty as physic, I’m sure I can’t say; but one told me 
pretty plainly that I must expect to wait a very long time before I 
got a situation; and then he added, in a very confidential voice, 
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“We should expect, if we recommended you, and succeeded in 


999 


placing you advantageously, a very handsome commission. 

‘Commission !’ said Harry; and then he went on, ‘ But, after 
all, I suppose the man was right. He lives by recommending 
young ladies for places, and so he must have something for his 
trouble. Nothing for nothing in this weary world.’ 

‘Don’t say so, pray, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Edith; ‘the world 
is a very good world after all, and we at least, mother and Mary and 
I, may truly say that we have found kind friends in it who do every- 
thing for us and expect nothing in return.’ 

By this time they had reached No. — Lupus-street, and Harry 
Fortescue wished it had been at least as far off as the Temple; as 
it was, he had only time to say, in a joking way, 

‘O, but you don’t know that some of these days we may not 
expect to receive our talent back with interest. I do not feel as if 
I had buried mine in the ground.’ 

So with hopes on Harry’s part that he might see them soon 
again, and bows and good-byes from Edward Vernon, the young 
ladies went into their dingy lodgings, and Harry and Edward walked 
off to Mrs. Boffin’s. 


CHapterR XLVII. 
HOW THEY SPENT THE SUNDAY AT HIGH BEECH. 


Tue rest of that Sunday was duller than usual for Harry For- 
tescue. He was quite as dull as Edward Vernon; and as two dulls 
do not make one bright, they went about looking very much as though 
they were to be executed next morning. If Harry Fortescue had 
only dared, he would have gone back to Lupus-street after luncheon, 
and taken Edith and her sister to afternoon church—they were so 
unprotected. When he ventured on some such remark to Edward, 
Edward only replied, 

‘ They were just as much unprotected before.’ 

‘Yes, but we did not know it,’ said Harry. 

So, too, Edward Vernon, if he had dared, would have put himself 
into the train, and gone down to High Beech. If he had only known 
how welcome he would have been, in spite of E. P., both to Lady 
Carlton and Alice, he would have gone ; but then he did not know it, 
and knowing or not knowing whether you will be welcome makes such 
a difference. 

So the two walked in the Park, and dined at the club, and saw~ 
all the old fogies settling the affairs of the nation, and talking scandal 
of their neighbours, quite as spitefully as Mrs. Grimalkin and Mrs. 
Tabby over a cup of tea. Then they began to yawn, we mean after 
dinner, and had a smoke in the smoking-room, but somehow or other 
their cigars were tasteless ; and then they resolved to go home and 
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have an early night, and Mrs. Boffin was astonished to find ‘her 
gentlemen’ back on her return from a Sunday outing which she had 
taken with a friend to ’Ampstead by the Underground Railway. 

Nor was that Sunday very lively at High Beech. All the party 
appeared in High Beech Church except Count Pantoufiles, who de- 
clared he should never hear the last of it if his director heard he had 
attended a place of Protestant worship. 

‘He has such power over me in the next world,’ said Count 
Pantouffles, ‘that I must not make him too angry in this.’ 

So Count Pantoufiles stayed away, good Christian that he was ; 
and if any one chooses they may quote this speech of his as a proof 
that there is a future state, in which virtue will be rewarded and vice 
punished. How he spent his time while the rest were away is not 
known. Perhaps in reading a French novel, as we have heard he 
always carried one in his portmanteau ; perhaps in playing billiards ; 
perhaps in smoking. But we may be quite sure that, whatever he 
was doing, it was not such an act of horrible wickedness, in his 
own eyes, as attending a Protestant service, he being a Roman 
Catholic. 

However, they all got on very well without him, and no one re- 
gretted his absence but Mrs. Marjoram, who sighed and said, ‘ Per- 
haps, if the discourse were a good ‘‘ arresting’ sermon, the mark of 
the beast might have been washed off this Papist, and he might have 
become a lamb of the true fold.’ 

Lord Pennyroyal was as aristocratic and economic as usual. He 
never wore gloves because they were so expensive—an opinion which 
we are sure half the young men in the world will reécho, and only 
wish they could dare to follow his example. But then they must re- 
member that it is only a very aristocratic person who can fly in the 
face of the usages of society and escape censure. There is no reason 
to doubt, if Lord Pennyroyal had been a young man, he would have 
set the fashion of not wearing white gloves at a ball; and if he had 
been as popular as he was stingy, after that no young man or woman 
would have worn white gloves ; and more than that, they would have 
wondered how they could ever have worn them, as if flesh and blood 
was not much more pleasant to touch than skin torn from the back 
of a kid. But then, you see, Lord Pennyroyal had never thought 
of setting the fashion in this respect when he was young, and now 
he could only protest in vain, for if a man is to make any converts 
as a prophet in the world of fashion he must begin young; an old 
prophet or reformer in that world would be as unsuccessful as the 
false prophets of Baal when they prayed against Elijah. 

But to return to Lord Pennyroyal : he protested against wearing 
gloves by having only one pair a year, and by wearing them, if it 
can be called wearing, crumpled up in his left hand. So he appeared 
in church at High Beech, on the 5th of June 1870. He wore a 
very seedy Nichol’s paletot, trousers to match, and one of those 
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cheap hats which, as we knew, he was about to barter away on Mon- 
day. Taking him as he stood, an old-clothes man might have 
offered him ten shillings for his attire; even then he must have 
thrown in his boots to clench the bargain. And yet Lord Penny- 
royal looked every inch a lord. There was that nobility about him 
which defied alike the degrading effects of stinginess and shabbiness ; 
and just as when you heard him prosing about subsoil drainage and 
sugar-beet, you could not help feeling that there was something 
grand and noble about him, so even in attire which would only have 
fetched in Rag Fair the sum we have named, you saw that Lord 
Pennyroyal was a man and a nobleman for all that. And this, no 
doubt, was the reason why Lady Pennyroyal, who really was the 
nicest woman in the world, was so fond of him. She had lived long 
enough with him to forget his little weaknesses, and to admire his 
noble nature when anything good was to be done. How different 
from some people whom we all know, whose eyes become more mi- 
croscopic the longer they live with others, and end at last by being 
blind to their many good qualities, and as keen-sighted as lynxes to 
their shortcomings ! 

Sir Thomas and Lady Carlton looked what they were as they sat 
in the Carlton pew—eminently pleasant, genial, trustworthy people. 
Colonel Barker and his wife stole off to church before the others, as 
Mrs. Barker said it did not do Colonel Barker good to walk so fast 
to church, but really because she wished to have a little of her Jerry 
all to herself, to use her own words. 

‘I have seen so little of you, Jerry dear, since we have been here, 
I wish we were safe back at home.’ 

‘ The sooner the better, for my liking,’ was the colonel’s gallant 
reply. 

Soon after them started Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram, or rather Mrs. 
Marjoram and her husband, much as you might say a shepherd and 
his dog, or an Italian boy and his marmoset. Mr. Beeswing said 
he was sure she was going to make him say all the hard bits in the 
Catechism on the way to church, and he certainly looked as rueful as 
any charity boy on a Sunday morning before he has repeated the 
collect. lorry and Alice and Lady Sweetapple went in a little 
knot by themselves. 

‘ There go the lilies of the field,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘Shall I 
come with you as Solomon ?’ 

‘We are contented with our own glory,’ said Amicia; ‘and at 
any rate we have wisdom enough to last us till we get to church.’ 

But it was very little wisdom the three talked. They said little, 
but that little was all about E. P.; and Edith’s ears ought to have 
tingled just about the time of the second lesson in St. Barnabas, for 
just at that very moment Amicia had said, in reply to Alice, who de- 
clared she had reason to believe that E. P. was a very harmless per- 
son, ‘ It is just these harmless persons who do so much harm in the 
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world, my dear. Who can tell what harm this Edith Price—for we 
all know that E. P. means a young lady of that name—who can tell 
what harm this very innocent person may be doing to each of us at 
this very moment ?’ 

A speech and sentiment so literally true, that Amicia, when the 
revisers of the Bible have pulled the old text and canon to pieces— 
which we trust will be a long time first—ought to be added to 
Deborah as one of the female prophets. 

And now they are in church. Mr. Rubrick was nearly as high 
as the incumbent of St. Barnabas, only he regretted that the ignor- 
ance of a rural population would not allow him to make the service 
as perfect as he could have wished. As it was, it was what Mr. 
Beeswing called ‘ very near the wind ;’ as near, we should say, as a 
cutter can get it, and that is nearer than any other craft. We do 
not object to it, but Mrs. Marjoram did, and she was a great authority. 

‘ How did you like it?’ asked Mr. Beeswing of that rigid lady, 
as they were walking back from church. 

‘I call it a performance, and not a service,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, 
as Lady Sweetapple’s singing had been called by that name. 

‘What is the difference between a performance to be served in 
church and a service to be performed, as the rubric says, in the 
same place ?’ 

‘T am sure I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘ You had better 
ask Mr. Rubrick.’ 

‘ How did you like the sermon?’ asked the indefatigable Bees- 
wing. 

Now we cannot help saying that this was a very delicate question 
to ask, for, if you must know, the subject of Mr. Rubrick’s discourse 
had been the ineffable beauty of perpetual celibacy, and Mr. Bees- 
wing’s question showed the courage of an early martyr in exposing 
himself to the lion. Perhaps it would be more appropriate to liken 
Mr. Beeswing to Don’t Care in the story-book, who, as is well 
known, met with the same fate as the blessed Polycarp, St. Ignatius, 
Treneus, Clement, and a host of early martyrs. 

‘Think of it?’ said Mrs. Marjoram ; ‘I thought it disgusting. 
And before old married women with grown-up families, and young 
women who expect to be married, I say it was disgusting. I wonder 
Mr. Rubrick had the face to read out those bans.’ 

‘Do you believe in the millennium ?’ asked the Socratic Beeswing. 

‘I do,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, like a charity girl. 

‘Then you ought rather to rejoice in sermons on perpetual celi- 
bacy, because if there were no marrying or giving in marriage, say 
from this very day, we should have this millennium in which you so 
firmly believe in about a hundred years.’ 

‘These are subjects which I do not care to jest about,’ said 
Mrs. Marjoram. ‘I think Mr. Rubrick’s sermon downright dis- 
gusting, and I believe firmly in the millennium. You mayn’t be able 
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to reconcile my opinions, but after all that is only what we find in all 
matters of faith.’ 

Amicia and the young ladies went back as they came, discussing 
E. P., and trying, in the case of the Carltons, to get Lady Sweetapple 
to remove the prohibition about mentioning Edith Price to any human 
being. 

‘We really ought to tell mamma,’ said Alice, whose mind was 
much easier after Edward’s reassuring expressions. 

‘I shall tell her,’ said Florry. ‘Girls ought to keep nothing 
concealed from their mother.’ 

‘You really must not,’ said Amicia—‘ not, at least, till Tuesday. 
I have a reason for wishing my secret to be kept till then.’ 

‘ Well, then, on Tuesday morning early,’ said Florry. 

‘On Tuesday morning you may tell what I told you,’ said Amicia; 
and as she said this she thought she had been very clever, for on 
Tuesday she should have seen Harry Fortescue, and reckoned fully 
on having him at her feet. You see she had faith in herself, this 
very clever descendant of the great house of Smith. 

We have nothing more to tell of that Sunday at High Beech, 
except that it was quiet, calm, and pleasant. As different from that 
smoky London Sunday as heaven is from earth. They all went to 
church again in the afternoon, and heard another sermon, this time 
from the curate, on the Immaculate Conception. It was not quite 
the same in doctrine as the decree of the Roman Council on the 
same article of faith, but it was very like it—as like as two twins, 
or two apples, or two peas, or whatever else is not the same, and 
yet so like no one could tell the difference. If all this is a mystery 
to any one, let him go to High Beech, and confess—his doubts to 
Mr. Rubrick or his curate. They, no doubt, one or both of them, 
will explain the matter fully. Then they walked by the river, and 
saw the kingfishers feeding their young, as if it were not Sunday, 
and the big fish eating the little ones without remorse. They saw 
all animals and all nature breaking the Sabbath, and felt that they 
were men, and Christian men and women, whose natural instincts 
were restrained by respect for the holy day. 

‘ That’s the same kingfisher, I am sure,’ said Florry, ‘that Mr. 
Fortescue talked about.’ And then she felt so happy at seeing 
something in which he had taken interest. 

Amicia said nothing, but she felt almost as sure of Harry For- 
tescue as the kingfisher of striking a fish every time it made its dart, 
and she laughed at heart. From the river the whole party—for 
they were all out, the Marjorams as well—slowly climbed the hill 
towards the house, and there, under the very tree where Florry had 
drawn out that confession from Amicia about her father, they found 
Mr. Sonderling sprawling on the ground. 

‘Have you been to church, Mr. Sonderling ?’ said Lady Carlton 
when the first salutations were over. 
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‘No indeed,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘I have to church too often 
in my youth been. I am very ill of it.’ 

He meant ‘ sick,’ but every one understood what he meant. 

‘A little more church-going might make you better,’ said Lord 
Pennyroyal compassionately. 

‘TI shall never more to church go,’ said the German sadly. 

‘ Why not ?’ said Lady Pennyroyal. 

‘Because I cannot bear him,’ said Mr. Sonderling. 

‘Him!’ said Lady Carlton ; ‘not Mr. Rubrick? He is such a 
very nice man.’ 

‘I mean his church, and not him,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘ When I 
was young I was a Christian, but now I am enlightened I know better.’ 

‘ Quite awful,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, looking on Mr. Sonderling 
as if he were a rattlesnake or piewvre at least. 

‘I do not think me so awful as you,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘ None 
of your state religion will I bear. It is to a wise man a disgrace.’ 

‘Don’t you believe in anything, Mr. Sonderling?’ said Lady 
Carlton. 

‘O, madam, I believe in too much,’ said the German. ‘I see 
God everywhere, but you English so often only see him in church 
once or twice on Sunday.’ 

‘Shocking pantheist !’ exclaimed Mrs. Marjoram ; ‘ quite as bad 
as any of the heathen philosophers !’ 

‘What do you do all Sunday ?’ said Lord Pennyroyal, bringing 
the discussion back to a practical shape. 

‘I smoke, my lord,’ said Mr. Sonderling, ‘ and I reflect.’ 

‘I think,’ said Count Pantouffles, with a spark of wit, ‘ if I were 
not a Catholic, I should be a pantheist.’ 

No doubt it was his love of tobacco and not of thought which led 
him to utter this opinion. 

‘And on what do you reflect ?’ asked Lord Pennyroyal, pursuing 
the inquiry. ‘Is it on politics or business, or on the harvest or the 
price of gold ?’ 

‘Ach nein!” said the German ; ‘I care for none of those things. 
You cannot properly on them reflect. These things are quite beneath 
the dignity of man.’ 

‘ The deuce they are!’ said Colonel Barker. 

‘ Reflection,’ said Mr. Sonderling, growing eloquent, ‘ is not con- 
cerned with politics or trade. How could I, when I was a tobacco 
fabricant, reflect on tobacco or a tobacco-pipe ? Such things are be- 
neath reflection. So also are your Church and your State and your 
politics, and all your cast-iron English life. Here in England is, 
properly speaking, no science, no thought; no reflection—no, and No 
Religion! You are all very good, worthy people, you buy and sell, 
you speak in Parliament, but in all these there is no thought or re- 
flection; and so it comes to this, that probably I, Carl Sonderling, 
lying under this tree, and reflecting on God'and things divine and 
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necessary for man’s intellect to know, am doing heaven more ser- 
vice in my generation than twenty thousand clergymen of all sects 

. praying at the same time in as many pulpits. They debase, but I 
lie here and strive to elevate the natural dignity of man.’ 

‘What a frightful heathen !’ said Mrs. Marjoram. 

‘It is a modest creed, and yet pleasant if one considers it,’ said 
Mr. Beeswing, quoting the ‘Sensitive Plant.’ ‘See too what he 
saves in Church Establishment. There he lies under the canopy of 
heaven and beneath an ancient tree. He carries his church with 
him as a snail bears its shell on his back, and he can never be dis- 
established like the Iyish Church, because his church is identical 
with himself.’ 

‘What’s the good of a church with-only one follower?’ said 
Lady Carlton. 

‘Mahomet had only one follower for ever so long,’ said Mr. 
Beeswing, ‘ and he rose to be a religion.’ 

‘I wish to make no converts,’ said Mr. Sonderling, ‘ but I reflect.’ 

‘Do you believe in nothing, Mr. Sonderling,’ said Amicia, ‘ really 
in nothing ?” 

‘I believed once in you,’ said Mr. Sonderling sadly ; ‘ and now 
I reflect.’ 

‘Remember your promise,’ said Amicia sternly, ‘ and don’t talk 
nonsense.” 

‘Ach!’ said Mr. Sonderling, as he thought of those wedding- 
clothes and of his delusion only two nights old. 

‘ Will you come to dinner just as you are?’ said Lady Carlton. 

Yes, he would come to dinner; and he came; but he was very 
dull, and so were all the rest of the company. Harry and Edward 
had taken away with them all the life of the party. 

So they sat yawning, and when they had yawned enough they all 
went to bed; and that was how the Sunday at High Beech came to 
an end. 

‘ There ought to be a mission to convert the Germans,’ said Mrs. 
Marjoram to her husband, as that worthy was thinking of nothing 
but getting off to sleep as quickly as he could. 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ cried his wife, ‘ why do you lie snoring when I 
speak to you ?’ 

‘I heard you say something, but I thought it was good-night,’ 
said Mr. Marjoram. 

‘What folly!’ said Mrs. Marjoram; ‘ what I said was, there 
ought to be a mission to convert the Germans.’ 

‘ With all my heart, my dear,’ said Mr. Marjoram, giving a great 
snore as his contribution to the cause, and rapidly losing all con- 
sciousness in a sound sleep. 
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